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The Moral of This Liie:—-ADAPTABILITY! 


‘OF ALL THE DISCOVERIES WHICH MEN NEED MAKE, THE MOST 
IMPORTANT AT THE PRESENT MOMENT IS THAT OF THE SELF-FORMING 
POWER TREASURED UP IN THEMSELVES’ viz :— 


Lae *‘soW AN ACT AND YOU REAP A CHARACTER, SOW 

. A CHARACTER AND YOU REAP UNAYOIDABLE FATE!’ 
Or, in other words, you may gather the Honey of Wisdom 
only by obedience to Natural Laws. Read the 20-page 
Pamphlet given with each bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, 
How to Prevent Suffering and Disease by Natural Laws. It 
is the province of character to adapt circumstances to‘noble 
results. Then dare to be wise, as ill-health is the first step to 
Disease and Short Lite! 


SUCH IS HUMAN LIFE, SO GLIDING ON; 
IT GLIMMERS LIKE A METEOR, AND IS GONE! 


MORAL FOR ALL: 


‘I need not be missed if another succeed me, 

To reap down those fields which in spring I have sown. 

He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done.’ 


A GENTLEMAN WRITES: — ‘After 25 years’ use I have found a cup 
of hct tea, taken ir the morning about a quarter of an hour after a dose of 
“FRUIT SALT,” a great boon.’ 
The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ cn a Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Na‘ure’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Cafsule and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have 
the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S Patent. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, Bm FoR Private Houses 


LIMITED. 40 
FINEST VERY OLD PER 


Std CH WHIS KY ve Please write at once 
for Descriptive 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. ir SQ 0” 


and 
Drain-clearingMa- 
chinesare specially de- 
signed for Hotels, Private 


FINE ST VE RY r@) LD Houses, Country Mansions, 


etc. They arealways useful and 


last a lifetime. There are hundreds 
4 ‘(OTCH °. HISKY. of uses to which they can be put. 


W.% G.ASHFORD, KENT ST., BIRMINGHAM 


3/ “SHAPE” YOUR BOOTS! 


on the neck O.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the and preserve their new and stylish 


label when the bottle 1s freished to prevent fraud appearance. DRY your wet Boots 
N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain 6 of a gallon 7 on the 


¢ 
Reduced Facsimile of Label, ee Combine Boot Tree 
Sold by all the Leading Locai Dealers ae — 
Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies ; a __, and Stretcher, 
to the lesding Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; to many 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serviny and they won't ‘curl EASE the pinch of tight 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical Boots by screwing to desired limit — easiest Boot 
The public are warned against imitations of th - Trand, and Tree to use in the world! For W alking, Shooting, 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and ‘ | « bears the and Golf Boots. All Bootmakers or Post Free, 
Autograph Signature, “ Daniel Crawford," as shown in the accom- 3/6 per pair. 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. Send size of Boot and shape of Toe. 
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CASTLE ASHBY FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 


XIII.—CASTLE ASHBY 
BY FRANK SAVILE 


VERY near the centre of England it stands, a great stone house, grey 
and pierced by many noble windows, throned upon a swelling slope, 
and facing northerly the long valley of the Nene, while southerly 
its avenues of elm lead into the heart of Yardley Chase. 

It has many centuries of history behind it, or, to speak strictly, 
behind its site. The mansion as it now stands was only completed 
when the seventeenth century was young. But before Domesday 
Book was written a castle stood on this same knoll, confronting no 
doubt with solid masonry the winds that now blow through delicate 
tracery and over the projecting bays. 
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It stands four-square, the principal entrance towards the south, 
the famous terraces lying to the east. And these last are a testi- 
mony not only to the taste but to the piety of their designers. For 
they are fenced from the open park-land by terra-cotta mouldings in 
text which point the lessons of the flowers they guard. 

‘‘The flower fadeth”’ warns the balustrade of the north side. 
“Behold the lilies of the field how they grow,’’ commands the 
eastern terrace; ‘“‘they toil not, neither do they spin, but yet I say 
unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” The design is charmingly conceived and executed, but we 
must look farther back for its inception than the day when the 
terraces were begun. The date 1624 which the roof balusters out- 
line in stone is preceded by other texts, though these, the product 
of a more clerkly age, are in the Latin tongue. ‘‘ Except the Lord 
build the house, their labour is vain that build it,” they remind 
us ; while over the great doorway which pierces Inigo Jones’s fagade 
“Dominus custodiat introitum tuum” supplies a welcome. The 
pious inscriptions upon the roof doubtless gave similar ideas to the 
builders of the garden two centuries later. 

Within there is much that is as beautiful as without. The 
creator of the castle as it now stands, and his son the first Earl of 
Northampton, saw to that. But between them and the present day 
a period of neglect intervenes. This was due to the cause which 
half ruined many a proud family when political enthusiasms were 
too strong—a long-contested election. The Earl, who by financial 
forces brought in his chosen candidate for the borough of North- 
ampton in 1768, found himself—so the story goes—a hundred thou- 
sand pounds the poorer when the declaration of the poll was made. 
The loss struck hard upon Castle Ashby in timber, in furniture, and 
in upkeep. For years, while it was being recouped, little or nothing 
was done to beautify, or even to sustain, the home of the Comptons. 
But happily no trace of those days remains. Recent possessors have 
not stinted to make the house the beautiful thing it is. Of the 
rooms the great hall on the north is one of the most remarkable. 
Rich in panelling, crowned by a noble ceiling, and containing at one 
end an organ gallery, which is confronted by an oaken staircase and 
landing at the other, it is nearly seventy feet long. The huge fire- 
place is a magnificent example of the woodcarver’s art, abounding 
in allegorical figures and heraldic designs. In height, too, it is a 
most imposing chamber, well befitting the grey walls by which it is 
contained. 

Another famous room is named after King William the Third, 
who was entertained here in 1695. This is not upon the ground 
floor, but on the first story, filling the north-east angle of the house, 
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and a veritable picture gallery. It is unlike most of its counter- 
parts, however, as it is fully furnished and a room essentially to be 
lived in. Over fifty feet long, its size makes it as imposing as the 
great hall below; while the carved fireplace, brought from Sir John 
Spencer’s Elizabethan house in Canonbury, is a yet more beautiful 
and delicate example of a lost craftsmanship than the one already 
alluded to. The view from the windows across the lush herbage of 
the parks to the wooded islands of the Menagerie Lake is among 
the finest of the many to be obtained from any point of the 
building. 

The long gallery, filling the whole of the southern facade 
above the cloisters, is the work of Inigo Jones, and is therefore of 
later date than the house as a whole. Here is much of the collec- 
tions of statuary, etc., made by the third Marquis, a traveller and a 
dilettante. This great room is over ninety feet long, rich in plas- 
tered mouldings and panellings, Corinthian columns and elaborate 
transverses, eloquent of the mind that designed it and of the 
sumptuous taste which carried it to completion. 

Much else there is at Castle Ashby worthy of inspection and 
remark, nothing more so than the great staircase, which has an 
originality all its own. The supporting pillars are trunks of trees 
twined and intertwined with carved ivy and creeper, while the 
balustrade is pierced into a thousand different patterns, things 
worthy of hours of study in themselves alone. In the sleeping 
rooms tapestries, panellings, mouldings are in profusion, all things 
of interest, but in detail foreign to the purpose of this article, 
which must concern itself with the “without” rather than with 
the ‘ within.” 

Such, then, is this ‘‘ Home of Sport,” or, to be entirely accurate, 
of the Sportsmen whose concern is mainly with the woodland 
Chase which is dim in the distance. For duck-shooting on the 
chain of small lakes which fringes the Home Park is the only 
form of sport within easy reach of the front door. If pheasant 
or fox be the quarry, three grass miles stretch between the castle 
and the coverts. 

By every esthetic right of its position it should be surrounded 
by a deer park. A network of roads and rights of way has made 
this a practical impossibility. And yet the pity of it! How seemly 
it would be to see the bucks peeping through the tracery that 
divides the flower terraces from the pastures, how gracefully the 
herds would troop to drink in the lakes that lie below the curve of 
the swelling mead! It is an ideal that has been discussed more 
than once by more than one owner of the castle, but the enclosure 
remains where it was first made a hundred and thirty years ago, 
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three miles to the south, deeply girdled by interlacing woods. 
In these very woods, and in adjoining ones that have since dis- 
appeared, the deer ran wild and unrestrained prior to the year 
1774: 

That these deer were objects of Royal interest in times past 
seems certain. Names of quarters still remaining—such as King’s 
Standing, etc.—are proof of it. The Chase, extending unbroken 
through Horton Woods to Salcey Forest—which last is Crown land 
to this day—was doubtless the scene of many a brilliant display of 
venery. Perhaps King Hal’s voice rang in loud and masterful 
hulloa down the glades, while later Queen Bess may have goaded 
with quip and innuendo the hard-riding gallants who sought her 
favour. The wild deer still haunt the scene of these exploits. 
Whether they are descendants of those who from time to time have 
escaped from the tame herd, or are bred in unbroken line from re- 
calcitrants who evaded capture a century and a half ago, it is hardly 
possible to say. There they are, however, in dwindling numbers, 
but sufficient to move to wicked words the farmers upon whose 
mangold, barley, or lucerne they levy toll. 

More than one antlered head has fallen to the sound of a mid- 
night shot, when the moon has been high, and when the injured one 
has set his wrongs before his sleep. Some ten years ago, too, a 
couple perished in more sporting fashion. A pack of harriers— 
Major Wickham’s from Barnwell—drew the Chase in this unaccus- 
tomed quest, and pretty it was to watch the thickets give up the 
plucky little fallow bucks to take the hedges in their stride. Alas, 
though, for thoughts of a run! Two were pulled down before a 
dozen fields were passed, two sought and found refuge in other 
woods, and all gave evidence enough that their untrained muscles 
were no match for the wiry little pack that hustled them. 

In these degenerate days the pheasant replaces the buck, 
the charge of No. 5 the crossbow. There is good shooting to be 
had at Castle Ashby, and plenty of it, but the watchword of the 
present Marquis of Northampton, owner of the Chase and sur- 
rounding estate, is quality and not quantity. To this end he 
is using, and will doubtless use again, the axe. What a boon it 
would be on many a shoot if others would follow his example ! 

Formerly both undergrowth and timber were far too thick; 
rides were not sufficiently wide; and birds, with the guile of experi- 
ence, skipped mockingly from thicket to thicket. Now it is inter- 
esting to note, from the few alterations made, the growing effect. 
The pheasants are forgetting to ‘“‘ club”; they no longer knock the 
cap off a man’s head at a hot corner. On Collier’s Hearn and 
Denton Wood beats, to particularise, they come as high as any 
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sporting heart could wish. Given a rousing south-easterly gale, and 
they come perhaps a trifle higher than is convenient. 

So far bags have been modest, an average of a little over eight 
hundred per day being the most achieved. But when of this total 
only a few score are “‘ soodlers ’’—the local name for the low-flying 
pusillanimous bird—the bag, in many minds, compares favourably 
with more than one “‘ mop” of three thousand head. People have 
discovered that the acme of shooting enjoyment does not consist in 
exchanging one red-hot gun for another, and they are realising that 
few sensations can compare with that of viewing a fine old cock 
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poised against the sky with a clear killing space of thirty yards 
between bough and bough. They have recognised, indeed, that 
only one thrill excels it, and that is to see the same bird drop his 
smitten head, describe a graceful curve with his lifeless body, and 
fall inert and motionless among the bracken. To bring this culmi- 
nation to your hopes you must hold well ahead on many a beat in 
Denton Wood, or more particularly when the birds breast a 
southerly wind from the rise in Northampton Copse to gain Collier’s 
Hearn. They will wing over a good hundred, or it may be a 
hundred and twenty, feet above your head. 
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Formerly a great deal of the shooting partook of the nature of 
a drive to a finish for both beaters and guns. Half the beats in a 
morning were given over to forcing the birds towards certain recog- 
nised rises, the shooting of the quarters that lay between being but 
“incidental,” so to speak, to the attainment of the goal of the after- 
noon. Lord Northampton sees no reason why each and every 
quarter should not be as good as its fellows. Where drives exist 
they have, if necessary, been widened; where they were lacking 
they have been hewn. And he purposes going further. Where 
they are unnecessary they are to be filled up, and others, more to 
the point, inserted. Though pheasant-shooting must always be 
a more or less artificial sport, there is no reason to neglect such 
advantages as the natural contour of the ground supplies. To 
make your thickest growth upon rising ground and your stands in 
the dips between would, one might think, be the obvious desire 
of every gunner. Yet how many men endeavour to adjust their 
shooting to existing conditions as they find them, when a pair of 
eyes and ordinary intelligence must be shouting to them of where 
and how to lop and prune, of when to plant or drain! The 
difference between a day in the Denton Wood now and a few 
years ago is already marked, and not only in the quality of the 
shooting but in the bags—a proof, as many will tell you, that the 
rocketer is easier than the low-flyer. And the sense of unsports- 
manlike guilt that haunts us as we knock down a real ‘“‘sitter” 
takes all pleasure from the shooting of him. 

It would be tedious to reader and writer alike to give a detailed 
description of any one day’s shooting in the coverts of the Chase. 
But perhaps a slight sketch of drives on the two principal beats— 
Collier’s Hearn and Denton Wood—would be illustrative of the 
ideals aimed at, and not without interest. The bag on these two 
beats on the first round this year was between fifteen hundred and 
sixteen hundred head. The third skimming round was for cocks 
alone, the second round of cocks and a few hens having been 
taken at Christmas, when between five and six hundred fell. We 
got about 135 third time through, and they were well worth 
getting. 

A roaring north-wester was blowing, and Phillips, the head 
keeper, was by no means pessimistic on the subject. ‘It'll lift 
them! ’”’ he remarked tersely, and his words were verified. Not only 
did it lift them, but sent them whizzing over our heads at a most 
luscious speed. The first quarter driven was Northampton Copse, 
and the pheasants had to cross an open field, varying in breadth 
from two hundred to five hundred yards, to wing from covert to 
covert. Adda bright and eye-searing sun, and the fact that hens, 
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which are passing in their hundreds, have to be let severely alone, 
and you will see that a very sportsmanlike combination of quickness, 
perception, steadiness, and “‘ swing ” is necessary to single out and 
snatch down those haughty cocks from their pride of place in the 
upper air. How they travel! One’s eyes are needed for one’s own 
business alone, and how my neighbours fared I have but a dim 
impression; but of the half-dozen obtained by myself I can vouch 
that but one lay less than two hundred yards from where he 
was killed. 

So much for the first beat. The second is like unto it, save 
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that, as the open field is triangular in shape, the guns have to stand 
‘*cat-cornered ” to each other in the shape of an L, and a bird may 
escape one line of guns to perish at the hands of their colleagues. 
We stand with our backs to the wood that the pheasants are seek- 
ing: thus an instant’s hesitation in selecting the “right spot” is 
fatal. The branches screen the departing bird that has passed too 
far beyond one’s shoulder, and the unavailing charge rattles harm- 
lessly into the twigs. The very first cock is an exemplification. 
My neighbour courteously waits for me; I for him. Result—no 
mortality and mutual explanations. So into the woods, and along 
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a drive edged with firs. There is killing space, but a bare minimum. 
Birds must be taken at the exact centre of the open or not at all. 
It is an entirely different form of shooting from that enjoyed in the 
open, but pleasantly exciting, and for the pheasants—to judge by 
results—less fatal. Out again into the open to reverse the first 
drive of the morning, where the birds face the wind and the gunners 
the direct sun, and leave us at the end of the beat with a sense of 
having aimed at pink ostriches skimming through a bath of molten 
steel. One’s eyes ache with the merciless glare of it. 

So through beat after beat the same fashion is repeated. 
Here are open stands, where there is time for slow judgment and 
cool deliberation; there we have to take our chance with a speed 
of decision that can only come of knack or by practice of long 
endeavour. Now a woodcock rouses the line of guns to emula- 
tion: twice a covey, sheltering in the woods from the sting of 
the gale, rises aggravatingly to turn over the beaters’ heads, and 
rabbits or an occasional hare dart in scared twistings from tussock 
to tussock. By two o’clock we have cleared the lower woods 
and earned our lunch before attacking the famous ‘‘dip” in the 
Denton beat. 

This, owing to the fact that the periodical cuttings have for the 
present left the birds little harbourage, is at present not a great 
stand. But a short year or two ago it provided, and will provide 
again, the cream of Castle Ashby sport. The wood is situated upon 
three parallel slopes, with wide rides cutting the timber of the 
vales between. Needless to say that birds which rise early and 
soar from Ausway into Whiston Pike—as the two principal quarters 
are known—are at a height to gratify the skill of whosoever can 
reach and bring them down. And they are little less high—higher, 
indeed, if the wind be easterly—on the return journey. A hundred 
birds neatly killed from out of the “dip” are worth ten thou- 
sand low-flyers mopped in a twenty-foot ride between covert and 
covert. Denton Wood, if it has been your day “out,” is an 
experience that you will recall with intense pleasure to the evening 
of your days. 

The two other principal beats—Easton and the Bark Barns— 
provide very equivalent sport, and much the same bags. The total 
for the first round of the four last year was twenty-eight hundred 
head. 

To pass to another form of sport—duck-shooting. At this, 
again, bags rule low and aspirations are modest; but what birds 
they are when one gets them! A low-flyer is practically a rank 
impossibility. Each drive takes place over a fringe of skirting 
trees, and the duck for the most part have had a hundred to three 
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hundred yards of law to rise in. On the Park Pond, the highest of 
the half-dozen driven, they rise below the terra-cotta bridge, a 
quarter of a mile beyond the causeway upon which the guns stand. 
By the time the first shot is fired they are from thirty to forty yards 
in the air. At this height a few No. 3 shot under the chin may 
cause a mallard to reconsider his plans and purposes, but often 
his long neck seems to pass scatheless through the killing circle, 
and little he flinches at half-a-dozen pellets on his shot-resisting 
breast. How tenacious of life he is! A bird smitten at this drive 
has fully a hundred and fifty feet to fall, the dam upon which the 
guns stand being forty feet above the Menagerie Pond behind them. 
The thud with which he smites earth or water sounds as if he must 
have ‘‘dislocated his immortal soul,’ as Mark Twain puts it, yet 
with cheerful quacks he bustles across the surface of the water or 
the grass of the slopes to gain the fringing rushes at the pond edge, 
and distracts the impulsive retrievers with his divings. Scarcely a 
drive passes but one or two strong swimmers protract operations 
through a quarter of an hour that is punctuated with the splashes 
of dog and bird. These active resisters being accounted for, the 
guns make their way across the fields to the plantation at the far 
end of Grendon Quarter Pond. 

This drive has its possibilities of failure. A public road runs 
near it on the north. The drivers begin at the western end. 
Should the birds be flushed and in coming forward confront 
pedestrians or carts upon the highway, they are exceedingly likely 
to turn. Many of them have doubtless been originally disturbed 
from the Park Pond, and they wheel back towards their old haunts, 
taking others with them. Result—no shooting. 

This drive over, the guns stroll down the banks of the Grendon 
Quarter and take place as best they may under cover of the planta- 
tion which divides them from the banks of the Scotland Pond. It 
is difficult for the outlying guns to take their stands unseen. The 
man who endeavours, for instance, to gain the cover afforded by the 
boat-house must use guile. With a far-away expression in his eyes 
he strolls directly away from the ponds up the drive in the direction 
of the castle, the ducks which fringe the islands in the middle of 
the Scotland Lake viewing him with suspicion till he is out of sight. 
Then, keeping one of the old park elms as much as possible between 
him and his line of advance, he doubles back, and with luck gains 
a good position unseen. If on the other hand he is careless, he 
spoils the drive, not only for himself but for his companions. The 
duck rise in a harsh, complaining mob, and seek the upper realms 
of air without giving a single chance, while with wrath in their 
hearts sinner and sinned-against walk three-quarters of a mile to 
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take up their places in the thick spinney that entirely surrounds 
what is known as the Engine Pond—a broad, shallow lake, the 
waters of which are used to drive a ram and supply other waters 
from a spring to the house and village above. 

Here there is practically no loophole for things to go wrong. 
The pond is absolutely encircled by a screen of high trees. Nota 
soul save the beaters need show himself till the drive is over. The 
birds must come over the guns, provided that there are four (three 
will almost do it) to cover each avenue of escape. They must also 
come high to clear the surrounding trees, and, best of all, the 
wounded birds have no chance to be divers. They fall of necessity 
on the land, frequently hitting the branch or trunk of one of the tall 
poplars, and it is comparatively seldom that one is picked up with 
much signs of life in it. This drive being accomplished we return 
again to our original stand at the Park Pond to resume operations 
de novo, unless duck are spied upon the Menagerie. Then the Park 
Pond is neglected, the guns stand behind a row of lofty poplars, and 
the birds soar over magnificently through one of the three gaps for 
which they invariably make. After which the Grendon Quarter 
again, and so on as before. No enormous bag has been made, but 
each dropping bird has sent a little thrill of satisfaction through 
his slayer’s pulses. Lifted high by the screening trees which 
guard the stands at every drive, he has been thoroughly worth 
the killing, and has been pulled down from an eminence seldom 
attained by a rocketing pheasant. 

So much for shooting ; for of partridges we have little to say. 
The lands of the Chase are heavy clays, and the little brown bird 
haunts them in numbers that are comparatively scanty. Small 
drives, interspersed with the shooting of outlying spinneys, make 
many pleasant days, but the resulting bags of thirty or forty brace, 
with a few couple of pheasants, are not sufficiently noteworthy to 
invite much comment in the days of huge slaughters and Hungarian 
importations. There is plenty of good sport to be got on the 
stubbles round Yardley Chase, but one gun will suffice you in the 
getting of it. There is no need of six barrels and two loaders. 

To turn, then, to hunting. Castle Ashby is so situated that 
the pick can be taken of three hunts: the Oakley, the Pytchley, and 
the Grafton, the Chase beinz neutral to the first and last of these, 
and providing the inauguration of many an old-fashioned run. 

I use the adjective advisedly. The strenuous half-hour or 
forty minutes at best pace and without a check seldom comes the 
way of those who attend the meets on this side of the county. The 
reason is simple. Woodlands abound, and it would test the 
ingenuity of a fox to avoid shelter as he passes over the intervening 
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lands between spinney, copse, and forest. Yet this does not neces- 
sarily imply the safety of his brush. In talking over the matter 
with a hunting friend a day or two ago he reminded me how on one 
occasion we ran a fox for one hundred minutes without leaving the 
woods, without anything that could be called a check, and ended 
with a triumphant kill after having passed through nearly every 
quarter within two miles of the centre of the deer park. And there 
have been many other days, brimmed with interest, that have 
opened in Cowper’s Oak Woods, Easton Cold Oak, and other 
well-known coverts that are embraced by the girdle of Castle Ashby 
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Ride—a long grass road that encloses the estate in a rough circle, 
beginning at the door of the mansion and returning thither from the 
opposite direction after many wanderings. The opportunities for 
seeing hound-work are almost unique. Sitting patiently upon your 
horse in some central “star,” the hunt passes from ride to ride, the 
fox being bustled in an ever-widening circle that eventually thrusts 
him into the open, to stretch himself in a fast quarter of an hour to 
Stoke Wood, Salcey, Horton, or one of the score of copses that dot 
the countryside. Two days illustrative of the opposite poles of 
this woodland hunting are vivid in my recollection. In the first a 
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midday fox was patiently pushed from quarter to quarter, emerging 
at last into the open, and giving a breezy twenty minutes to Stoke. 
From here we followed him in little bursts over sound going and 
quick fencing to Easton. Thence across the open by Horn Woods 
to Bozeat; out again, skirting Old Pond Close and by way of two 
or three inconsiderable spinneys and half an hour’s running to 
Lavendon. Then by various plantations and copses, checking, 
hitting it off, losing it again, but steadily keeping his line, till late 
in the afternoon we faced the distant prospect of Odell Woods away 
in Bedfordshire, with every chance of a straight run toa kill. Our 
hopes were justified. At the falling of the dusk in Odell Woods 
tired hounds ran into the tiredest fox it has ever been my luck to 
look upon. Poor brute! After the sport he had shown we could 
almost have wished him escape and the safety of deep earths, though 
on the other hand if ever hounds deserved blood it was those who 
had stuck to their line through four hours of patient working. And 
I doubt if he could have run another hundred yards if a Milner’s 
safe had been at his disposal. 

The other picture framed in my memory is vastly different. 
Sitting quiescent in a “star,’’ forty horsemen watched the hunt 
revolve round and round them in a circle the diameter of which 
could have been little over three hundred yards. The fox might 
have been on a tether. The pack strung out behind him in a 
lengthening line, the leading hounds gaining, the stragglers losing 
ground, till it is no exaggeration to say that if the hindmost of the 
pack had had the presence of mind to turn suddenly, there would 
have been no way of escape for reynard save down his throat. They 
made an almost perfect circle, the pack and the fox, and reminded 
me of the national Balkan dance, the Kolo, where the growing ring 
of performers always leaves a small gap for newcomers to join at. 
It was the fox-hunt of the Hippodrome 1 extenso. 

Hunting, by a natural train of thought, leads us to the kindred 
sport of steeplechasing, and thus to The Elms, Mr. Bletsoe’s 
home and stables on the Denton side of the Chase, and his wide- 
acred training ground in the very heart of it. Pretty it is to see the 
long line of hooded ’chasers wind down the wooded alleys between 
their stables and the open parkland dotted with gorse hurdles. 
Ona May morning the sunlight dappling the rides with alternate 
gleam and shadow, the dew white upon the bracken, the grass 
velvet-soft to the passing hoofs—there are few training grounds in 
England that show such surroundings. And what a contrast to this 
picture is made when one thinks of the wild March morning three 
years ago that saw Grudon, bred, trained, and owned by the master 
of The Elms, sally out to win one of the most notable Nationals 
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of the century! What a great heart the horse had in him, and what 
a tribute the day was to Arthur Nightingall’s determination and 
pluck! In a blinding storm of snow, over snow-bound jumps, the 
son of Old Buck romped home a four-lengths winner in time that 
shamed many another performance over the soundest turf and 
through flooding sunshine. It was such an essentially “ British ” 
performance—the stubborn, unflustered, unswerving way in which 
that indomitable pair covered that four and a half miles of Arctic 
course, leaving that irritable, uncertain, but much-fancied stable 
companion, Barsac, nowhere. It was a great day for Northampton- 
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shire ; but Grudon has won honours that testify even more than that 
chiefest one to his wholesome spirit and enduring soul. In ’98, 
within the same week he won a hurdle-race at Chepstow and the 
Champion Steeplechase at Liverpool—a performance remarkable 
enough in itself, considering how little the two classes of racing 
have in common. But at Liverpool he ‘“ giltedged”’ his perform- 
ance. He took one of his jumps in mid-course reading a news- 
paper ! 

That there is little exaggeration in this way of putting it the 
following anecdote from his rider, Mr. Morgan Bletsoe, will show. 
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“It was a horribly windy day,” he told me, “and things were 
flying right and left. Suddenly, as I was about two hundred yards 
from the next fence a sheet about the size of a penny paper came 
swooping down the course wide open, and clamped itself upon 
Grudon’s knees and chest. I told myself that there was nothing for 
it but a fall, and wondered how soon it must come. Grudon didn’t 
quiver an eyelid, galloped steadily on, rose and took the fence un- 
falteringly, the sheet rustling under his chin, and then, as another 
gust whisked it away, continued his unaltered stride and won. It 
didn’t seem as if he cared two winks of an eye whether the paper 
was there or whether it was not!’’ Are there many horses with that 
imperturbability in their blood? I think not, and Grudon has no 
special claim to it by parentage at any rate. His sire, Old Buck, 
twice changed hands on account of his savagery, though less than a 
month after Mr. Bletsoe bought him it is only just tosay that a child 
could have played with him. He still stands to-day in the box 
beside his famous son, and but for his sunken temples might pass 
for a stripling with all his battles before him rather than for the 
veteran of a score of years that he is. 

From The Elms, too, Barsac has gone out more than once to 
try his luck at Aintree, and nothing, many will tell you, has stood 
between him and victory but his own uncertain temper. Four years 
ago he ran second to Ambush. He has run second, indeed, almost 
exasperatingly often, and on each occasion he lacked nothing more 
vital than the will, so his jockeys might justifiably think, to be first. 
Watched at his home gallops, all things seemed possible; but I do 
not think many riders would have cared to be up with a newspaper 
across jis knees. 

Here, too, is Denton, by Old Buck out of Silt, a colt that is to 
repeat his half-brother’s triumphs and more. So hopes Mr. Bletsoe 
in his optimistic moods, and there is a curious likeness between the 
horses. Time alone can show, and the youngster will not lack 
luck for want of wishing. In a box in another yard is Rubio, 
Major Pennant’s Californian horse, of which something good may 
reasonably be hoped, seeing that he has started but three times 
and won in each case—an encouraging record. Here is Cavil, 
belonging to Mr. Charles Pennant, winner of the Household Brigade 
Cup with 13st. 21b. up, and winner also of no fewer than nineteen 
other races to justify the judgment which purchased him. Others 
there are: Hesitation, Lecco, various youngsters with perhaps a 
win or two to their names, some with the sheet blank before them. 
All the beautiful chances of the ’chasing life open to them; all the 
joy of the unexpected awaiting them. For the battle is not always 
to the strong. Grudon as a colt was a weakling that for six weeks 
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lay unstirring on his side, milk-fed, accounted a ‘‘ wastrel’’ and 
nothing worth. And this is the stalwart that faced the snowstorms 
of Liverpool unflustered. 

But the Tale of the Horse would stretch this article into more 
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pages than the Editor could view with patience. Stories ot Rough- 
side, Censor, and a host of others may be learned from Mr. Bletsoe 
himself by any who stray on a summer morning up through the deer 
park to gain the training ground at the far end of the four-mile 
avenue. And it is a notable example of how various forms of sport 
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dovetail into each other on the Castle Ashby estate. For inside 
the long gallop the keepers are feeding pheasants amid rows of 
pens, while beneath the shadow of the woodlands that edge the 
course the rabbits are sedately trimming their whiskers, regardless 
of the horses as they thunder past. 

It is a picture that may well conclude this short description of 
an estate that does not vie with any of the “abnormal” Homes 
of Sport. We have no speciality in Yardley Chase, but we claim 
that we see as much of varied sport as most people. We do not 
slaughter three thousand head in a day; hounds do not run clean 
away from their fields to finish fifteen-mile points alone. But we 
have many pleasant days among the coverts, be it with gun or with 
hound. Partridges give us all the sport that men of modest aspira- 
tions can desire: rabbits are merely a question of how often and 
how many. Ducksarea stop-gap for the gunner from August to 
February. For the armchair sportsman there is always the 
training ground, and for the humanitarian a neat little private nine- 
hole golf course. At Castle Ashby there is no need to be dull. 

I am much indebted to Mr. R. G. Scriven for leave to use the 
accompanying photographs. 
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TRAINING ON AND TRAINING OFF 
BY RAPIER ”’ 


ONLY those who, as the phrase goes, ‘‘ have to do”’ with horses can 
realise the anxieties and disappointments, together with the few 
agreeable surprises and satisfactions, which beset the lot of owner, 
trainer—and manager, if the more or less proud proprietor of the 
animals has a friend who supervises his racing affairs. Some time 
since the hoardings used to be covered with pictures of a boy, and 
the question, pictorially answered, ‘“‘ What will he become?” One 
set of illustrations showed him on the downward path, the other 
on the upward, all depending, apparently, upon whether he read 
and duly studied Messrs. Blank’s encyclopedias of learning and 
morality. And so it is with the young racehorse—except, of course, 
that he is not supposed to pursue the same branches of education. 
He may succeed and live to enjoy all the luxuries in which equine 
nature most revels; or he may fail, and be coerced over the sticks 
in selling hurdle-races till he finds his way between the shafts of a 
cab. It all depends upon capacity, disposition, and a modicum 
of luck. 

There are times when the owner is convinced that he has at 
last found a treasure. The young one, good-looking to begin with, 
grows the right way; he moves well, is placid and generous, 
suggests the possession of a turn of speed when first just jumped off 
for a couple of furlongs to give him a general idea of racing, and at 
length, when regularly tried, does what is asked of him handsomely, 
not sprawling about and going to pieces at the critical moment 
when the pinch comes. Then it is that the owner congratulates 
himself on having engaged the youngster well. He is in the Derby 
and in all sorts of good races, and why shouldn’t he win his share 
of them? So at length he goes to the post in public, canters down 
the course, with ears pricked, glancing from one side to the other 
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at the unaccustomed scene, the movement and bustle of the meeting. 
He reaches the start, rather perplexed at the strange company, 
sticks his nose against the webbing of the barrier, a familiar 
business, and duly jumps off, to vindicate the opinion of his friends 
and land the money they have invested on him notwithstanding that 
it is his first time out. 

That is all very charming—the visions of future successes till 
after a long and victorious career he retires to take up his posi- 
tion at the stud are agreeably rosy; but truly the sport of racing, 
like love, according to the example quoted in the Eton Latin 
Grammar, has in it less of honey than of gall. I do not know which 
is more exasperating, a colt or filly who fails from the first, or one 
who wins good races and then goes to pieces, “‘ trains off” for some 
unfathomable reason, and becomes worthless for racing purposes. 
If the animal go wrong in wind or joints, break down, or even 
decline to gallop, at least the owner knows where he is. It is 
vexatious, but can’t be helped. More irritating still is it when the 
creature looks well, moves well, does well, but ceases to win from no 
ascertainable cause ; and yet how often this happens! 

I was very young at the game in 1882, when, however, I had 
a horse—cr to be accurate I should say half a horse, for it was a 
partnership concern—in William Day’s stable, then rendered notable 
by the recent exploits of Foxhall. There was also in the stable a 
chestnut filly called Captive Queen, by Scottish Chief; and I did not 
want anyone to tell me what would win the chief races of the 
season, together with, next year, the One Thousand Guineas, Oaks, 
Leger, Coronation Stakes, and a few trifles of that kind. She had 
her contemporary Rookery to beat, it was true, and there was no 
denying the merit of that great, fine, long-striding daughter of 
Hampton and Hippodrome; but I regarded Captive Queen as 
peerless, and looked forward eagerly to the meeting of the pair in 
the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown, where both 
were going to run. I confidently told friends that Captive Queen 
would win, and they were much amused at the idea, for nothing was 
thought of except Rookery, Archer up, 3 to ron. As for Captive 
Queen she was at 100 to 6, or 20 to 1 if you were particular. But 
all the same my tip came off, for Tom Cannon had just a neck the 
better of the big bay, and my ideas about the chief events of next 
year seemed amply confirmed. That was of course my ignorance 
of the subject; for I did not realise the all-importance of weight. 
Captive Queen had won a very pretty race—races are pretty when 
you back the winner, and something more than pretty when you 
back it at 16 to 1—but she was receiving no less than glb., and I 
gradually came to comprehend that Rookery was a 7 lb. better 
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animal. She had won four of the six races in which she had run 
previously, and was soon to beat such good animals as Adriana, 
Highland Chief, and Narcissa (who ‘‘ did’’ Geheimniss at Ascot), so 
I pinned my faith to her, vice Captive Queen deposed. The way to 
fortune next year was obviously to back Rookery for all the mares’ 
races—and some others—or if she were absent, to back Captive 
Queen; but I was to learn something I had never suspected about 
two-year-old fillies as three-year-olds. The two reappeared in the 
One Thousand, Rookery favourite at 3 to 1; and both finished in 
the ruck. Afterwards Rookery went to the post on ten occasions, 
to be badly beaten each time. Captive Queen ran once only and 
finished ‘‘down the course.” It struck me as perfectly amazing, and 
I remember suggesting this view of the case to the late Duke of 
Beaufort, my kindly mentor in racing affairs; but he smiled and 
told me that it was nothing in the least out of the common, quoting 
a string of instances, of which I only call to mind Lady Elizabeth. 
She ran thirteen times as a two-year-old and won twelve, just failing 
to give 10 lb. to Green Sleeve and 7 1b. to Rosicrucian in the Middle 
Park Plate; but next year she never won a race. 

How often we have seen the same thing since! Mr. J. B. Leigh 
should be eloquent on this subject. He owned Rookery, and sending 
her to Galopin, Flyaway was the result. She started her career by 
winning a £5,000 race, the Portland Stakes, at Leicester (1891), and 
won good races, including the July Stakes, afterwards, though perhaps 
it was a defeat which chiefly stamps her excellence, for, trying to 
give Orme no less a weight than 12 lb.—g |b. and sex allowance— 
she ran him to three-quarters of a length, in the Richmond Stakes 
at Goodwood. That was an extraordinary performance, and 
Mr. Leigh may well have thought that she would compensate him 
for the sore disappointment her dam had occasioned as a three- 
year-old; but, on the contrary, she followed that dam’s example 
with scrupulous exactitude, never winning a shilling the next year. 
Wood Pigeon, who has made some stir this autumn, is, as many 
readers will be aware, her grandson. 

There were equine giants in the land in 1885: Ormonde, 
Minting, The Bard, Saraband, Kendal, Gay Hermit, Sunrise, and 
others, amongst whom that good mare Philosophy was prominent. 
She was reported to be much the same animal as The Bard, and 
that meant something altogether out of the common, for the gallant 
little white-ticked chestnut stuck most gallantly to the mighty 
Ormonde for a thrilling hundred yards or more towards the finish 
of the Derby. Odds of 2 to 1 were laid on Philosophy in her first 
race at Newmarket, and having won this she took the Whitsuntide 
Plate of 3,000 sovs. at Manchester; the Acorn Stakes (100 to 6 on) ; 
LL2 
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the Midsummer Plate of 1,000 sovs. at Windsor; another thousand- 
pound stake at Manchester; the Lavant; and was then beaten by 
Cataract in receipt of 17 lb., and in the Champagne at Doncaster 
by Minting; but though he would probably always have beaten her, 
the rest of the form here was altogether wrong. A really good filly 
as a two-year-old; but though she did not fail absolutely next 
season, her only success, gained by a head, was in a race worth 
£297. That is failure to all intents and purposes, and perhaps Mamia 
is good enough, though not first-class, to be included. I am 
afraid I caused a well-known bookmaker considerable uneasiness in 
connection with this daughter of Speculum and Mayfly. 

I happened to be lunching late at hospitable Danebury on the 
day of the Hurstbourne Stakes, my only companion at the table 
being Tom Jennings, and I naturally asked him what horses he 
had brought. Mamia was one of them. 

“But Jack o’ Lantern must win that race, surely ?”’ I observed. 

**T suppose he will,” ‘‘ Young Tom,” as he was then called, 
answered ; ‘‘but it is not such a certainty as some people seem to 
think. I make out that he has only about 31b. in hand on the 
book, and Tom Cannon on his own course is always worth a bit.” 

When the race came on I watched the saddling, and chatted 
for a few minutes with the two Toms, the owner and trainer and 
the jockey; and when Mamia left the paddock to canter I went to 
the rails of the members’ stand, where the bookmakers were offering 
to take 8 to 1, to have a modest investment on the filly, very much 
on the off-chance. A couple of men who had noticed me talking to 
the Toms heard me take 10 to 1, and thinking I knew something, 
followed suit. Apparently they told their friends, for quite a string 
of backers came to invest their twos and fives on Mamia, and she 
won by three-quarters of a length. My friend the bookmaker was 
hurt, having had to borrow in order to pay his ready-money 
customers, and he—no doubt correctly enough—attributed to me 
the fact that there had been quite a little rush on the winner. 

Minting Queen! An even-money chance for the Brocklesby, 
and ‘‘won in a canter by two lengths” the verdict: an 8 to 1 on 
chance for the Sefton Park Plate, a winner at Sandown, at New- 
market—Fitzwilliam Plate, 3 to 1 on—at Gatwick; not quite able 
to give the speedy Milford 71b., but resuming her successes at 
Epsom, where indeed she frightened all but one away, and then 
carrying off the Fernhill Stakes at Ascot. Not an ordinary sort of 
Brocklesby winner this, one would suppose, but a failure after her 
two-year-old season. 

Saintly! Winner of the Woodcote; second, just beaten, in the 
Coventry ; winner of the Sandown National Breeders’ Produce Stakes 
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of 5,000 sovs., and of the Goodwood Rous Memorial, as of the 
Buckenham at headquarters; but then the promising daughter of 
St. Simon and Lonely ceased to perform—no good afterwards. 

Lord Dudley’s Formidable always struck me as something very 
special. She was beaten twice in her first season in seven attempts, 
but it was no sort of discredit to finish a neck and a short head 
behind Riviera (a great two-year-old in a great season of two-year- 
olds) and Heaume for the Portland Stakes of 5,000 sovs. at Leicester ; 
and when Semolina beat her three-quarters of a length in the Free 
Handicap, the winner had an advantage of 5 1b., so that the second 
was really the better of the pair. She looked like training on, and 
that is where appearances were wholly deceptive, for she ran eight 
times as a three-year-old and thrice as a four-year-old without 
scoring once. 

This—188g—was Signorina’s year, and those who saw this 
wonderful filly win her nine races, including the Middle Park Plate, 
will never forget what sort of a mare she was. Weare all full of 
Pretty Polly now, and it is natural that we should be, but whether 
Signorina is not the best two-year-old filly that ever ran is an open 
question—to which there can be no possible answer. She cannot 
be put down as one of the many who have done nothing later in life, 
for though she only scrambled home once as a three-year-old, 
beating a creature of no account, her only opponent, she won a 
second race the next year, and that was the Lancashire Plate, in 
which she beat the then two-year-old Orme. 

I must not forget Geheimniss’s daughter Omladina, who won 
four of her five races, one of them being the Champagne at Don- 
caster, and on the other occasion was second for the Middle Park 
Plate. This was the result :— 


Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s St. Frusquin, 9st. 3 1b. ... F. Pratt 1 
D. of Westminster’s Omladina, gst. ... ... M. Cannon 2 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s Persimmon, 9 st. ive | J. Watts: 3 


2to 1 Persimmon, 5 to 2 Omladina, 4 to 1 St. Frusquin. Won by half a length, 
four lengths between second and third. 


This we may really call being beaten without being absolutely 
disgraced! But next year she could only scramble home once. 

Numerous other instances come to mind, but I will only 
mention two: Game Chick in 1901, and Fiancée last year. When 
the daughter of Gallinule and Tierce did not win she was always 
thereabouts—second twice to Duke of Westminster for the New 
Stakes at Ascot and the Richmond at Goodwood, second to 
St. Windeline, receiving weight, and when third at Sandown giving 
away huge amounts. Halfa dozen good races she won; but next 
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year she tried nine times and was successful once, the struggle 
emphasising her utter deterioration, for Cerillo gave her 10 1b. and ran 
her toaneck. As for Fiancée, she won all her three races last year ; 
and though it is true that Vergia ran her to a head at Goodwood, 
the latter was distinctly smart just then, and had 7 lb. the best of the 
weights; but Fiancée’s performances this season have been melan- 
choly. She it was whom those quaint scribes who sum up two- 
year-old form every year in order to find the winner of the One 
Thousand Guineas and the Oaks selected in the largest type at 
their command as likely to win the classic races at Newmarket and 
Epsom, or at any rate seriously to hustle Pretty Polly, whose claims 
were of course not to be ignored. We shall read it all again ina 
few weeks, this scrupulously careful summing up of the two-year-old 
fillies’ form; we shall have disquisitions on Pamflete, Costly Lady, 
Full Cry, Galantine, Verdiana, Désirée, Graceful, Grandiflora, etc., 
the form worked out to pounds if not to ounces, and a big-letter 
‘selection’ indicated as the result of much mathematics. I sup- 
pose the gentlemen who write these articles are smiling more or 
less loudly at their readers as they pen their calculations, but ‘ it’s 
an ill wind,” etc., and though there is now no ante-post betting on 
the big fillies’ races I suppose some foolish readers recollect and the 
ring benefits in consequence. 

So far we have only considered the fillies of a certain age; but 
you are not to suppose, as Louis Stevenson used to say, that the 
colts are not extremely perplexing and exasperating also. 

How little we know! Mr. J. B. Leigh won a number of races 
with Rookery, vide previous pages, and her children have won also ; 
and yet it is probable that he would have been happier on balance 
had Rookery never been born. A son of hers was The Deemster. 
Just before Ascot, 1890, I was taken to see this colt—my recollec- 
tions of his dam gave him interest to me—and was informed, or rather 
I should say gathered, that he would win the Coventry Stakes at 
Ascot. One does not ask indiscreet questions when being taken round 
a stable. I am arranging a series of authoritative articles on the 
“Unwritten Laws of Sport ’’—the etiquette to be observed—and 
will not here discuss this matter, which furnishes a sort of text. But 
I was told that the horse was well, and would run next week. The 
Frenchman, M. E. Blanc’s Le Butard, might or might not be 
dangerous; there did not seem much else to beat, as Siphonia was off 
colour. Nineteen went to the post, and The Deemster won—though 
only by a head from Siphonia. Next he failed by two heads to 
give 10lb. to Fuse and Siphonia, and Flodden Field, a black colt 
with the gift of going, beat him half a length in receipt of g]b. The 
Deemster was considered certain to do great things next year, but 
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—there are many “buts” in this article—he never won again. 
Like many other people who have access to pen, ink, paper, and a 
printing press, I have written many foolish things; I have neverthe- 
less on no occasion gone so far as to suggest that keeping racehorses 
was a remunerative business for anyone except a rich man who 
does not want the money and who consequently gets hold of an 
Isinglass, a Donovan, a La Fléche, an Orme, a St. Frusquin, a 
Flying Fox, a Rock Sand, or a Pretty Polly. If you happen to be 
that sort of man you will breed or find a good horse and it will win 
you from £25,000 to £40,000 as a matter of course: if you area 
poor man to whom money is an object you will be indiscreet if you 
anticipate the possession of flyers. These reflections are altogether 
apart from and beside the owner of The Deemster; but does it not 
seem singular that such a horse, tried a real good one, and giving 
evidence of the correctness of the trial by winning such a race as 
the Coventry Stakes, should have one solitary success to his credit 
throughout his Turf career ? 

I am not writing of horses that go wrong in wind or limb, and 
so the Middle Park winners—Beauclerc, Beaudesert, St. Louis, and 
Macheath—do not come into the consideration: it is curious how 
at that particular period Middle Park winners did go wrong. Nor 
do two good Danebury horses who would have made great names 
for themselves had all gone well with them, Fritz and Sigmophone, 
serve to point a moral or adorn a tale. It would bore the reader to 
enter into forgotten form. Sigmophone became a hopeless roarer, 
and Fritz, a mad horse, who suffered from rheumatism, was not 
to be judged by ordinary rules. Both were sore disappointments, of 
course, but when a colt kneels down and tears the ground with 
his teeth, as Fritz used to do—I have sat on old Duke of Parmaand 
watched him—when he is half a cripple to boot, you do not expect 
him to win the Derby; but Fritz could be made out a good deai 
better than Harvester. Milford was a first-rate two-year-old in 1892. 
He beat Minting Queen first time out, won the Coventry Stakes, 
7 to 4 on, and the July Stakes from Bill of Portland, strangely 
enough at the same odds, a little later. Though he succumbed to 
Perigord in the Sandringham Gold Cup at Sandown he beat Raeburn 
three lengths, though Raeburn (and a colt called Isinglass who made 
some little stir in the world) altered the result in the Middle Park 
Plate. Asa three-year-old? He did nothing. 

Mr. Fairie may well have thought at the end of 1894 that his 
prospects of doing something big with his horses next year were 
altogether excellent. The great, strapping Speedwell, a Springfield 
horse, had won the Middle Park Plate, and Solaro (Galopin—Capri, 
by Springfield) had won three of the four races in which he had 
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taken part, failing only by a neck to give 8 lb. toa useful colt of Lord 
Derby’s at Liverpool. For the Champagne, which he won, 2 to 1 
was laid on Saintly, but that Solaro was “expected” I happen to 
know, because I did part of the commission for his owner, and got 
him such a good price that he kindly had a memorial scarfpin made 
for me in the shape of a horseshoe, composed of a Sapphire, Opal, 
Lapis lazuli, Aquamarine, Ruby, and Opal, a jewel which in cour- 
ageous moments when I dared to wear it never failed to attract 
embarrassing attention; but a servant of mine with a taste for 
ornaments annexed it. The season after Speedwell never ran and 
Solaro never won, though he had no fewer than eight tries. 

The most remarkable downfall of late years has been that of 
Democrat. Second on his first appearance, second again beaten a 
head next time, and then no nearer than fourth, he ran eight times 
more as a two-year-old, won seven, beaten the other time a short 
head. Who could have guessed that next year he would be 
such an abject failure? If I went on to discuss all the others, more 
or less like the American-bred disappointment, that come into my 
head there would be little room for anything else in this number. 
We will therefore wind up with Lavengro, six races, fours wins, 
two seconds, and observe in passing that Duke of Westminster at 
20,000 guineas, bought on his two-year-old reputation, seems dear. 

But there is another side to the question, comparatively seldom 
as it comesinto view. If horses train off they also occasionally train 
on, and what has been regarded as a moderate or even as a bad 
animal develops unexpected capacity. Kings come first, and we 
will take the case of His Majesty’s Florizel II. The oldest of the 
three famous brothers, as an overgrown and by no means an attrac- 
tive-looking colt, showed little or no promise as a two-year-old. 
He came out in a Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Manchester, September 
1893, and ran nowhere to St. Hilaire, Sempronius, Aumbry, and 
Schoolbook. Next week at Newmarket he did better, second of 
four in the Boscawen, but the performance meant little; and with 
7 st. 11]lb. in the Stand Nursery Plate he could only get eighth, 
very bad animals giving him weight and beating him. In the 
Friary Nursery, at Derby, he only had 6st. 5 1b. to carry, and was 
not in the first three with that light burden. 

But a very different state of affairs came next year. He readily 
beat St. Hilaire (though it is true that the latter had 7 1b. the worst 
of it) in the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot. This was the last 
race on the Thursday, and he won the first, a Triennial, on the Fri- 
day. He finished within a couple of lengths of Lady Minting in the 
First Clarence and Avondale Stakes at Sandown, was third to 
Victor Wild for the Hurst Park Club Summer Handicap, won his 
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next two races at Goodwood and Brighton, third for the Alexandra 
Plate at Doncaster, won the Royal Stakes at Newmarket Second 
October. As a four-year-old he was a much better colt still, run- 
ning seven times, winning six and finishing well up, fourth, in the 
Cesarewitch with gst. on his back. His last appearance was in the 
Ascot Cup. Love Wisely, 3 yrs., 7st. 7 lb., rst; Omnium II., 5 yrs., 
gst. 4]b., 2nd; Florizel II., 5 yrs., gst. 4lb., 3rd; Laodamia, Victor 
Wild, and Sir Visto; won two lengths, head second and third. 
Assuredly when he first came out there could have been no hope 
that he would become the horse he was. 

Victor Wild, just mentioned, is another case in point. He 
came out in a selling race at Hurst Park (won by Drumonby, whose 
name will be strange to most readers), was put into another seller at 
that not not very distinguished meeting Portsmouth Park, when 
he beat Careysville, Alloy, and two others, being then bought by 
Mr. Worton for 330 guineas. With 7st. 10lb. he won a Selling 
Nursery, was bought in, and was unplaced in two other Nurseries. 
It looked very much as if he would return to selling races, but his 
future career was markedly upwards. I believe he was not ready 
when he ran in the Lincolnshire Handicap and the Hunt Cup; but 
then, after walking over at Alexandra Park, he carried off six of the 
next seven races he ran. His owner did not fly high, it must be 
admitted; Victor Wild as a three-year-old was far from the horse 
he afterwards became, for he was training on out of all recognition. 
He had another try for the Lincolnshire Handicap, fourth with 
7 st. 8lb; was fourth also for the City and Suburban with 7 st. 12 lb., 
and then won the Hunt Cup, 7st. 71b., and the Hurst Park 
Summer Handicap, 8st. 5 lb. As a five-year-old he was only 
out thrice, but his races were memorable. He won the Jubilee, 
carrying 8 st. 5 lb., by half a dozen lengths from Grey Leg, 
8 st. 5 lb., was second for the Hunt Cup with g st. 6 lb., failing 
by a short head to give Clorane g lb., and showed how fast 
he could gallop by beating such speedy horses as Grig, Helm, 
Lombard, Bentworth, and Speed over six furlongs in the Subscrip- 
tion Stakes at the Newmarket Houghton. All this was good, 
but what was to come was better. How he continued to give 
2st. glb. to the four-year-old Kilcock and beat him three parts of a 
length in the Jubilee of 1896 is a mystery in view of what Kilcock 
himself could do. That, however, is the feat which this ex-Ports- 
mouth Park plater accomplished, and then he was trained for the 
Ascot Cup. That he would stay the two miles and a half, the 
public, greatly as they admired him, would not believe, and they 
were right; nor could he win the Cambridgeshire with gst. g lb. 
He could only get third with the same weight in the Jubilee next 
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year; but in the Hunt Cup, with gst. 12 lb., he beat everything but 
Colonel McCalmont’s good four-year-old Knight of the Thistle, who, 
with only 7st. 51b., receiving 2st. 7lb., won by three-quarters of a 
length. This was in truth about his greatest performance. His 
success in the Coronation Cup at Kempton over the Jubilee course, 
with gst. 131b., wound up the career of a horse who is certainly an 
example of how animals sometimes train on beyond the bounds of 
belief. 

I have elsewhere told the story of the scepticism evinced by 
the late Duke of Beaufort’s astute and experienced commissioners 
when he told them he expected to win the Manchester November 
Handicap with Carlton (gst. 12 lb.). 

“Your Grace surely does not suppose that this is a second 
Isonomy ?” was the comment when they were instructed to back 
him—Mr. G. Wingrove Smith will remember—but the Duke did. 
Carlton was a most moderate two-year-old, just scrambling home 
for a couple of little Nurseries carrying 6st. 1olb. and 7st. 2 1b. 
Next year he was ninth in the Leicestershire Spring Handicap 
with 6st. 3lb.; then, however, he began to go ahead. It was a sore 
disappointment to his friends that he could only get third to Sailor 
Prince and St. Mirin with 6st. 13 lb. in the Cambridgeshire—a race 
with a history. But Carlton as a four-year-old was a most striking 
contrast to Carlton as a two. Second in the City and Suburban, he 
went on to Chester, and, with 7st. 11lb., won the Cup by four 
lengths, and he won his next four races: Manchester Cup (8 st. g lb.), 
Her Majesty’s Plate at Ascot (w.o.), Her Majesty’s Plate at Stock- 
bridge, always one of the favourite meetings of the Duke from 
whose chief residence this magazine takes its name ; Goodwood Plate 
(gst.), Doncaster Cup, then third for Cesarewitch with gst. 2 lb., 
fourth for Cambridgeshire (8 st. 10 lb.), walked over for Jockey Club 
Cup, and, after a failure at Derby, Manchester Cup as aforesaid. 

Two horses will be remembered who were “ placed” with 
extraordinary skill to win a succession of races. I speak of Tyrant 
and Goldseeker. Both were bad two-year-olds, who could by no 
means have flattered their owners that they would be the means of 
winning fortunes. Tyrant, after five attempts, finished by taking a 
small Nursery ; Goldseeker (they were contemporaries) scored once, 
a little Nursery also, in four tries. I must not quote too much 
“book,” especially as they were only handicap horses: what both 
did is on record. 

Little there was in Throstle’s two-year-old career to suggest 
a St. Leger! She never won in her first season, and though she 
ran second to Speed, he was beginning to go off (never having been 
very much), and he was giving her 7lb. St. Maclou was little 
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esteemed as a two-year-old, and certainly no flyer as a three. He 
must have come on marvellously to have beaten Sceptre at weight- 
for-age in the Lincolnshire Handicap when it was regarded as an 
absolute certainty for her. He then showed himself the equal of 
Doricles, and there was great merit in his third in the Hunt Cup 
(8 st. 61b.) to The Solicitor, a good horse that day (7 st. 41b.), and 
more in his second in the Cambridgeshire with 8 st. 11 lb., beaten 
a neck by Ballantrae (6 st. 81b.).. To win the Manchester November 
Handicap with gst. 4 1b. was also an achievement : he trained on. 
So did Zinfandel. He had been tolerably well galloped as a two- 
year-old, but the only time he ran into the first three was when 
second to Tippler, who gave him 7 lb. and beat him easily. Never- 
theless, he showed himself the best of the year by beating Rock 
Sand, directly and collaterally, and by a great performance in the 
Cesarewitch. 

Of course Memoir was not a failure as a three-year-old, for she 
won thrice (beating two opponents twice, and the uncertain Golden 
Gate, two starters, on the other occasion) ; but this really amounted 
to nothing, and there was no sort of suggestion that she would turn 
out the mare she did; for she was a great three-year-old. But for 
the Duke of Portland’s declaration to win with Semolina she would 
have won the One Thousand ina canter: of that there can be no 
question; and then came the Newmarket Stakes, the Oaks, a second 
in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, success in the Nassau, 
the St. Leger, and, after twice succumbing to Amphion, the New- 
market Oaks—£15,702 in all. Next year she seems to have trained 
off again, her only win having been when she beat Noble Chieftain 
a head in the July Cup, and she was out half-a-dozen times. 

William the Third only once out as a two-year-old scarcely 
perhaps furnishes a case in point; but I fancy that the owner and 
trainer had small idea that he would do what he did afterwards, 
till he so unexpectedly deteriorated. Many readers will doubt- 
less supply for themselves other examples as striking as any of those 
which I have given—Ypsilanti, for instance, was bought out of 
a selling plate for 420 guineas, his first owner little imagining that 
he would win strings of good races, including two Jubilees, the 
latter with g st. 51lb. But so horses train on and off. 


A NOTABLE WOODCOCK 


(Scolopax rusticula) 


BY HERBERT HELME 


(With tlree criginal drawings ty Henrik Grénvold) 


*“No, Harold; not now. Don’t ask troublesome questions. Per- 


haps—perhaps,” she added, with the charming inconsistency of 
eighteen summers, “‘ you may ask again when you've killed Bath- 
sheba.”’ 

Now, Bathsheba was a woodcock, a bird, buff-coloured, verging 
towards cream, notable as such, and well known by name for several 
seasons past to guns, guests, and beaters in the neighbourhood, as 
bearing a charmed life. 

Harold, the Young Squire, so called to distinguish him from the 
Old Squire, his neighbour of the adjoining parish, had in that day's 
shooting missed the bird; hence, in Edythe’s answer to his sudden 
proposal, there was the ingenuousness of youth mixed with the 
ingenuity innate in woman. For obviously the Young Squire might 
never again have the chance of shooting Bathsheba; but, again, as 
Bathsheba had been a regular visitant in the district, such a chance 
might re-present itself, and then——-? 
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Anyway, time was gained to Edythe in her surprise at the 
sudden turn their boy-and-girl intimacy had developed. It was 
this Bathsheba, rather than Shadrach and his brethren, which had 
been the subject of the Old Squire’s reverie as he sat in his faculty 
pew, apart from and raised above the rest of the congregation, on 
Nebuchadnezzar Sunday in the Norman church in the Wild of 
Surrey, nowadays mis-spelt Weald. Surrey tradition holds that 
woodcocks appear coincidently with the reading of the chapter con- 
cerning the children of the fire, and what Surrey tradition held was 
as creed to the Old Squire. 

As a matter of fact, neither creed nor tradition greatly errs, as 
the movable twenty-first Sunday after Trinity tallies pretty closely 
with the autumn migration of woodcocks and their subsequent 
spread west and south-west over the home counties. 

So, as the familiar words of the procession of the band were 
repeated, the Old Squire’s thoughts turned rather upon the question 
whether or no Bathsheba would be there in the shoot of the 
following week. 

This reverie was the more interesting as, the last season, Bath- 
sheba had been absent after a regular appearance for three years. 
She had acquired her name in the smoking-room, in the way all 
shooters know. Do not most stalkers, for instance, ken some 
‘* King of Israel ’°—that lordly thirteen-pointer which for two seasons 
defied the bullet, so called because the host bade all men “ seek 
neither great nor small, but him only ’’—or Asa, the heavy hummel, 
nicknamed on account of his gouty foot, charmed denizens of deep 
glen and corrie in the North? By parity—or, if you will, shallow- 
ness—of reasoning, Bathsheba was so christened because she was 
“very beautiful to look upon.” Her name, on other grounds, 
commended itself even to the Professor, a constant guest at the 
Hall, holding the chair of Comatose Languages at Cambridge, and 
in virtue of his office habitually thinking and acting differently 
from other folk. He approved the name because, as he bitterly 
remarked, after missing the bird badly more than once, ‘ Bath- 
sheba” (literally, “‘the daughter of an oath’’) was obviously con- 
nected with swearing. 

Truly, Bathsheba was beautiful to see, and in this respect 
differed from the generality of pied or other varieties of the species. 
Such birds are often more curious than handsome—weaklings, Jusus 
Nature in albinism or melanism. But, usque ab ovo, Bathsheba was 
none of these. 

The nest where she first saw light was a mere scrape in the 
ground, with a few leaves added, the whole taking the impress of 
the parent’s breast. Early in May, somewhere about latitude 63 in 
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Mid-Norway, in a dry spot at the foot of a tree facing south, just 
where the junction of pine, juniper, and birch occurs, the four 
eggs were laid, their blunt rounded points turned inwards to the 
centre, and their soft brown colouring safely harmonising with the 
surroundings. On the twentieth day after the first egg was laid, 
the four nestlings were duly hatched—dear little fluffy balls, soft as 
the chenille in fashion in the forties, and to the eye not unlike 
it in texture. All four chicks were richly marked, marbled and 
barred with black, and coat-flecked with white. 

Bathsheba, from the first, differed only from the rest in that 
her colouring was much lighter, but the markings were as fully 
pronounced. Her eyes were set far back in the head, not for the 
sake of quicker vision, but rather to avoid the squelch of liquid mud 
when the bird fossicks for worms. Very early in life she proved 
herself an adept in this, her long flexible bill, with its delicate nerves, 
being peculiarly susceptible to the touch and eel-spear-like grasp of 
worms, the staple food sought. In truth, Scolopax rusticula is no 
Apicius in delicacy of diet; rather, say, a Launcelot Gobbo in 
gormandising—‘‘ a huge feeder.” 

After the first few days of existence, each of the four chicks 
was singly carried by the parent bird, in the twilight, to soft moist 
ground, there to learn—as nocturnal birds should—to feed them- 
selves by night; and as carefully re-transported to the nest in the 
doubtful light of dawn. Tenderly the tiny precious freight was 
lifted by the mother, and held to the lower breast, interlaced 
between claws, legs, and tibias. A wonderful portage, truly, and 
yet an easy cradle; in lieu of osier bents, the fleshy sinews of the 
mother, and for canopy her soft feathers—an enclosure where ‘‘ love 
was gaoler and its bars delights! ”’ 

So Bathsheba thrived prodigiously, and, withal, from her 
distinctive colouring, was from the outset marked out to be one of 
the hunted. For her, no protective blend of greyish-brown and 
black hues, to conceal her in wood or dale; rather, the bright buff 
colouring with the three primaries white on each wing tended to 
betray her presence to man and beast. 

Towards the end of September the prescience of frozen ground 
and of absence of food came upon her, and with it the inherited 
spirit of migration. At first she flew by easy stages, always alone 
and by night, down the heel of Norway. Then, striking across the 
Skager Rack, she touched at Heligoland for a single day, its cliffs, 
not unlike her own colour in hue, hiding her for once from the keen 
eyes of the island gunners. Thence she still made southward for 
the German mainland, and lingered there for a few days, awaiting a 
favourable shoulder wind. 
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Bathsheba, lovirg solitude as her race do, had set out alone; 
but on the German shore a common cause—lack of a favourable 
wind—threw her in company with her fellows. Then one night, 
with the weather clear and cold, a north-east wind blowing, she 
steered due west for England, and, little exhausted after some eight 
hours’ flight, found herself in the eastern counties. Thence, still 
westward ho, into Surrey. In this first season, many were her 
vicissitudes and her escapes from death; yet, such was her luck, to 
which cunning begot of persecution added resources in subsequent 
years, that no ill befell her. 

On more than one occasion she flew over the weaker guns (the 
Professor was amongst these) ; on another, because frost was on the 
ground, she was flushed from a low branch of a fir tree, and the 
guns, walking in line, mistaking her for a brown owl—religiously 
preserved, of course—let her go without salutation of shot. On yet 
another occasion it was her own acumen which saved her life; for, 
put up by the beaters far back in the wood, she alighted not far 
short of the forward guns. Becoming aware of them from her acute 
hearing, she actually covered herself with dead leaves, throwing 
them over her back with bill and claw; and as the beaters were 
happily wide apart, with no spaniel to “‘ quest upon the haunt,” such 
as our great-grandfathers would have used, she was able to lie 
perdue. 

So the first season passed safely away, close time arrived, and 
with it, in March, her first courtship. 

Was ever woman in such fashion wooed or won? Courtship 
by rhomboid—love-making by parallelogram! That was the 
method, if judged by human rule and measure. Her would-be 
Uriah found her at the end of a watery glade. Puffing himself out 
inordinately, he proceeded to r6de—a word technically derived from 
our French neighbours, but assuredly there was no French subtlety 
in this rambling amour. 

Up and down the open glade he flew, in a fluffy, leisurely 
way, describing a sort of long square, uttering meanwhile—he 
usually the most silent and lone of birds—uncouth love sounds: 
a succession of shibbolethic ‘‘ chizzeks alternating with toad-like 
croaks. But withal the effect upon Bathsheba, intently eyeing 
him, was soothing and seductive, and soon he claimed her for 
his own. No faint-hearted fiancé he, when a rival suitor appeared 
in the glade! Quick and decisive was the fight; more truly 
avian to our ideas than that of most game birds, because a series 
of rapid attacks and counter-thrusts took place in mid air, in 
which the chasing powers and greater agility of Uriah, the lighter 
bird, prevailed. 
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After the encounter, peace ensued for some weeks to Bathsheba 
the persecuted and to her espoused, not without much attention 
and affection on his part—a curious contrast to the studied solitude 
of his bachelor life. Following hard upon that came the re-migra- 
tion of the pair to Norway, and there the cares of first nest and 
brood. 

The second and third seasons of Bathsheba’s life were not 
unlike the first, she returning and clinging to her old haunts in the 
Surrey weald, and becoming a known personality in the district, so 
that the superstitious credited her with a charmed life. But in the 
fourth season, on the night of the autumn migration, Bathsheba’s 
prescience of weather was for once at fault: a strong gale from due 
east, springing up after the start, carried her in the darkness too far 
west, over and beyond England and Ireland. Then, because either 
a craving for food from within arose, or perhaps because the set and 
colour of the Atlantic waves, different from those of the shallow 
North Sea, warned her that there was neither land nor resting place 
further westwards, she turned wearily back at dawn in the teeth of 
the now abating storm. That night many thousands of woodcocks 
were drowned. But Bathsheba, with a few others, much exhausted 
and narrowly escaping the lure of the lighthouses, reached County 
Cork; and her sojourn there, on the ruddy ‘‘ mountain” of Done- 
raile, this fourth intervening season, gave point in the October of 
her fifth year to the Old Squire’s reverie whether Bathsheba would 
be there again in Surrey. Very eventful to Bathsheba was this 
fifth season. 

In the lives of the hunted, in game-bird life, tragedy rather than 
comedy plays the greater part. Matters went untowardly. Two 
only out of the four eggs hatched. Yet the nest in Norway was as 
usual well screened, halfway down a steep fell, having behind it a 
considerable clearing formed by the fall of storm-swept pines. 
About a week after the hatching of the brood, Bathsheba’s mate 
disappeared. So assiduous a parent must have fallen a victim to 
some foe. Nor was Bathsheba to be long ignorant of the cause of 
the disaster. One morning, in a flight over the clearing, she became 
aware of a very instant menace to herself and brood: one of those 
periodic mighty migrations of lemmings (Myodes lemmus), with all 
their attendant enemies to bird life—stoats, foxes, even birds of 
prey. Very broad, a mile or more, the advancing stream of 
migration seemed ; just one great sheet, as it were, of countless 
myriads of tiny rodents, overlapping the side of the great table- 
land fell, persistently moving downwards towards Bathsheba’s 
nest and young, overwhelming every sign of life in its onward 
course. 
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Here was an emergency to be dealt with in an emergent way. 
Happy mother in one respect: that her chicks were only two in 


‘COURTSHIP BY RHOMBOID::"’ A RIVAL SUITOR APPEARS 


number; beyond her strength and resource would have been the 

usual four. Little recked she of the controversy as to how a wood- 

cock carries its young, which has raged from Scopoli (1769), with 
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his erroneous ‘‘pullos vostro portat fugiens ab hoste,” through 
Gilbert White—the honest doubter of the pretty habit—on through 
Wolf, the clever draughtsman, who drew the bird as carrying with 
its claws the chick hanging parachute-wise, down to the present 
time. Nor, had Bathsheba known, would she—nor could she—have 
stayed to reason. The twilight during which this living freight is 
borne may have obscured from man the method of the portage of 
even one chick, but Bathsheba must carry twain by the light of 
instinct ! 

Hastily seizing one chick, and cradling it beneath her in the 
usual way, what more natural than that she should tuck up the 
other, cuddled close to her own body by her bill, which she slanted 
in the same position forward and downward as she had so recently 
held it when brooding? Then, by an effort, with one chick poised 
immediately above its fellow nestling, she raised herself and fled 
heavily away with her precious charges. Too heavy was the burden 
for one flight ; to clear the wide front of the advancing horde, a 
halt and second attempt had to be made; not till then was the 
peril overpast by this resourceful widowed bird. And yet Scolopax 
rusticula has passed by common acceptation as an emblem of 
stupidity ! 

It was in the November of this fifth season that the Young 
Squire had missed his chance of securing Bathsheba. Two months 
later the Old Squire’s woods were to be shot through again, with 
much the same guns as in November. In the afternoon the famous 
dingle, Cockshut Glade—so called because in olden times the wood- 
cock ‘‘shutt” nets were set there at its narrow upper end—was 
beaten, and at the bottom of it, low down, and well back from its 
lofty birch trees, the Young Squire, with Edythe as his attendant, 
was posted. Birds here coming down the hill, and down wind, 
necessarily gave tall fast shots. Many such pheasants were neatly 
accounted for. Presently there was a cry from the beaters— 

‘* Bathsheba forward ! ” 

With her habitual resource she tried to escape by the side of 
the covert, but the “‘ stops” at this second shoot were placed wider 
out than usual, and she had perforce to turn over the covert down- 
hill. As she topped the highest birch she was momentarily conscious 
of the glint of gun barrels. Bathsheba’s charmed life had at last 
met its end, painless, wholly unconscious; a few soft neck feathers 
floating slowly down in the clear tense air showed that the Young 
Squire’s shot had correctly intercepted the bird’s last upward swerve 
for life. 

As she fell, Harold turned and looked intently on Edythe. 
When the beat was over, he gathered almost reverently the bird’s 
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little inert body. Taking from the outside of each wing the short 
trophy painter’s feathers, he put them carefully into his watch, 
the beaters meanwhile looking on stolidly as if afraid some cata- 
strophe would befall the slayer of the witch-like bird. 


‘‘A MIGHTY MIGRATION OF LEMMINGS”: A MENACE TO BATHSHEBA’S BROOD 


The Old Squire, a past master ot shooting, who had seen the 
good shot from his cob, chuckled to himself— 

“‘Shouldn’t have been surprised if the young ’un had missed 
her again, with that girl behind him! Should have done so myself 
in my young days.” 
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And the Professor, remembering ‘‘ The Origin of Species,” took 
de more Darwiniense (as he would have termed it), from the feet of 
the bird, small particles of earth, hoping from seed in them to pro- 
pagate, as a memento, an aquatic plant! 

Then, as Harold and Edythe walked home together in the 


fading light, the trophy feathers were transferred from his watch to 
her keeping. 
* 


* * * * 


In the hall of the Grange there isa heavy oak overmantel-piece 
not yet dark with age, elaborately carved by a Belgian artist. ; It 
represents an English dingle with lordly timber, and at its foot one 
tall feathery birch tree. On a medallion underneath is carved a 
woodcock, lifesize, with the word ‘‘ Bathsheba”’ in a scroll, and 
beneath it again are quartered the armorial bearings of two old 
wealden families. There is a little bright inquiring Harold in the 
Hall, Saxon in every line and tone of hair, and he is asking with 
artless anachronism of a fair young mother— 

‘*How did the wife of that brave soldier, the Hittite in the 
story the clergyman read to-day, get our woodcock’s name ?” 
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EQUINE INTELLIGENCE 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


THE question of equine intelligence is one which has always had 
a great fascination for me, and as I have for many years had a 
great deal to do with troop horses, hunters, polo ponies, and race- 
horses, I may claim to have had exceptional chances of observation. 

I cannot help thinking with Professor Fillis that the average 
horse has only a “‘ small supply,” but I am also sure that some have 
more than others, and that horses vary enormously both in intelli- 
gence and character. If we glance back at the life history of the 
race, I think it is easy to see why horses have no great amount of 
intelligence, and why their brain power is considerably less than 
that of dogs and cats. 

It seems to me that by the very nature of their daily lives, 
in fact, to enable them to live at all, carnivorous animals must 
employ their brains, and so develop their intelligence far more than 
herbivorous ones. The wild canid@, who hunt in packs, have the 
most elaborate system of co-operation in drawing for and chasing 
their quarry. A very good sportsman once told me that the most 
interesting sight he had ever witnessed was a pack of wild dogs 
hunting in the Neilgherries, and anyone who has ever even seen a 
cat stalk a bird must have noticed that a well-trained and highly 
developed brain was at work. 

To find and eat grass requires no such mental effort, nor did 
the ancestors of our domestic horse use much intelligence to escape 
from their enemies. They trusted to their legs; for countless ages 
they inhabited the open plains of Central Europe and Asia, where 
the wolf was their chief foe, but he did much to improve the breed, 
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and in fact supplied the place of the Hunters’ Improvement Society 
in prehistoric times. He caught the slow and bad stayer, the 
crippled mare and the roaring stallion were not left to propagate 
their race, and we see how the long-legged foal, compelled by the 
stern law of necessity, can gallop by his mother’s side when only a 
few days old. He can, in fact, go almost as fast as ever he will be 
able to gallop later in life. 

I make bold to say that if the prehistoric horse had trusted 
more to his brains and less to his legs in the struggle for existence, 
his sons would not now be the useful servants they are to us; 
we might still be eating them as did paleolithic man, but more 
probably we should long since have exterminated them as being 
useless consumers of food required for our cattle. 

In support of my theory of the enormous part which the wolf 
has played in both the physical and mental development of the 
horse, I would instance the magical effect which a pack of hounds 
has on all horses. Their intense excitement is generally ascribed 
to feelings of pleasure. Ithink, however, that it is more complex, 
and is greatly mixed with fear and dislike. I have no doubt that 
many horses, encouraged by the moral support of their rider, 
thoroughly enjoy a day’s hunting ; but look what generally happens 
when a horse gets rid of his ‘‘ master.” Nine times out of ten he 
either gallops off in the wrong direction or else dashes into the 
middle of the pack, biting, striking, and kicking at them; and the 
behaviour of horses out at grass is very similar. They gallop 
snorting round their field with their heads and tails up, and if they 
get among the hounds they are soon at work with both fore and 
hind feet. On all occasions of alarm or emergency a horse’s one 
idea is flight. This was all very well on the boundless prairie, but 
it is a different thing in the streets of a crowded town. 

But let us consider what has been the effect of man’s training 
on the intelligence of the horse. In most cases, certainly with 
well-bred horses, we have not tried to improve it; rather, on the 
contrary, we have tried to make the horse obey us in every way, 
to depend upon us for everything, and never to think for himself. 
When at work he is never loose, and when not at work he is 
shut up in a stable. As far as I know the only classes of horses that 
have been trained to work loose are the railway shunting horses 
and some farm horses, and certainly many of these show a good 
deal of intelligence in their work. 

I should certainly say that memory is the horse’s strongest 
mental attribute. Horses never seem to forget a place they have 
been to, and if one has been frightened by anything behind a 
hedge as he is going along the road he will remember the place 
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to the end of his life. I am sure also that they have a very good 
memory for people and other horses. Our system of horse 
management tends to improve their memory, for we keep them 
shut up on an average for at least twenty of the twenty-four 
hours, during which period they have very little to do except to 
think over what they saw in the short time they were out. I take 
it that if we lived the same sort of life we should not forget many 
of the places we had visited. 

The extraordinary thing is how fond horses are of their stables : 
the one idea of most of them on being taken out is to get back 
again as soon as possible. How different is this from the behaviour 
of kennel dogs who go half mad with joy on being let out and 
are miserable when the time comes for them to be shut up again; 
and it is not that horses take no interest in what is going on round 
them, for if a horse be loose in a box with a half door he will 
spend most of his time looking over it. 

But it is in their absolute lack of common sense that their 
want of intelligence is most plainly shown. Ninety-nine horses 
out of a hundred lose their heads directly they are in trouble. 
If they can they dash madly off, quite regardless of what may 
be in their way, and come to awful grief over area railings, quarry 
pits, and such like obstacles, which they could by no possibility 
hope to get over in safety; their conduct is absolutely suicidal. 
Then again, if they are fast in a ditch and cannot run away they 
struggle frantically for two or three minutes, and then give up 
altogether; they seem to have no idea whatever of intelligently 
employing their great strength to get them out of their difficulty. 
How stupid most horses are, again, in going through gates and 
doorways and over bad ground! They look out for their fore feet 
and shoulders, but leave their quarters and hind legs entirely 
to chance, and unless the man who is leading them is careful to 
take them through quite straight they will not seldom hit the point 
of their hips such a bang against the doorpost as to do themselves 
serious injury. If you ride a horse at a walk over a little open 
drain about a foot wide he will always step over it well enough 
with his fore legs, but as often as not he will drop one of his 
hind legs into it; and I have seen several nasty accidents out 
hunting caused through fidgety horses, who would not stand still 
at the covert side or when waiting their turn to go through a gate, 
getting both their hind legs into deep ditches or over the side of 
field bridges which have no rail or parapet. 

As to the objects of which they are afraid, many horses show 
great lack of intelligence. Some years ago a brother officer of 
mine bought a very handsome young horse for a charger. The 
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animal was not particularly nervous about most things, but seemed 
terrified of a busby, and would let no one near him who was 
wearing one; soa busby was hung up in his box to get him used 
to it, which he soon became, and then he began to pull it to pieces 
to see what it was made of. As an officer’s busby is an expensive 
article his owner was not best pleased, but thought that at any rate 
he would have no more trouble with him. Quite the contrary, 
however. As soon as the busby was on a man’s head the silly 
beast was as frightened of it as ever. A newspaper blown across 
the road anywhere near them will terrify most horses. 

But now let us look at the pleasanter side of the picture. I have 
already said what good memories horses have. I am sure that they 
are fond of music, for I have never seen a horse that disliked a band, 
nor during my twenty years’ service in a cavalry regiment did I ever 
know one who objected to going in it. Several who were very 
restive and unpleasant to ride in the ranks used indeed to go in 
absolutely quiet and easy fashion with the band. I remember a 
funny incident happening at Lucknow soon after I joined. A big 
dun horse used to carry the kettledrums. We had been out for a 
long field day, and after the manceuvres the Brigadier ordered the 
brigade to “‘ gallop past” before going home. It was not over well 
done, and the Brigadier ordered it to be repeated, but the old drum 
horse was evidently so bored with this that, in spite of the enlivening 
strains of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” being dinned into his ears, he went to 
sleep and fell down with a crash just as the leading squadron was 
passing the saluting point ; the drummer fell off, and the old horse 
bolted home with the drums, thus ending the parade. Our Colonel 
was furious, and ordered the animal to be reduced to the ranks and 
never to carry the drums again. There happened to be a very good- 
looking but excitable piebald in my squadron, and although he was 
very awkward, and knocked about a lot in the ranks, he took to the 
drum business at once and made a splendid horse for the job, never 
giving any trouble and looking very handsome. It was a pretty 
high trial; for the kettledrummer, having to play with both hands, 
has very little control over his horse. 

Both their memory and their ear for music are shown by the 
very accurate knowledge many chargers and troop horses have of 
the different trumpet calls used in the field and in barracks. A black 
mare I rode for many years knew all those that concerned her as 
well as any man. On one occasion my wife was riding her and 
looking on at a field day; she happened to be cantering when the 
trumpet sounded “‘ Halt!’ The mare obeyed so promptly that the 
rider had all her work cut out to keep in the saddle. Another day 
I was riding the mare from Newbridge Barracks up to the Curragh 
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Camp, where I had some duty which prevented my being on parade 
with my regiment that morning. As we got near the Curragh we 
could hear different trumpet calls and the noise of the regiments 
drilling, but could not see them. My mare took no notice, till sud- 
denly the massed trumpeters sounded our regimental call, and the 
fanfare which is the signal for our march past; then the old mare 
stopped dead, threw up her head and neighed loudly, and stepped 
off with her head and tail up in asplendid style which caused Lord 
Roberts to tell me that she was the best-looking charger he had 
ever seen. 

I rode this mare on parade for fifteen years, including the Jubilee 
celebrations in London and at Aldershot in both 1887 and 1897, 
and she hardly made a mistake the whole time. She was certainly 
the most intelligent horse I have ever had to do with. She was 
very funny with a little shaggy Shetland pony I got for my children 
when she was about eighteen years old. When she first saw it she 
could not make out what it was, and appeared very much excited and 
rather frightened ; but when she found out that it was a pony, she 
took the most extraordinary liking to it, and was as fond of it as 
if it had been her foal. I put it in a stall next to her loose box 
where she could see it. Whenever it went out she was sorely 
distressed, and when it came back always welcomed it with the 
greatest warmth ; it was most amusing to watch her. 

It would be very interesting if one could form any idea of how 
much horses are able to tell one another. Of course, in common 
with all gregarious animals, they have certain signals to express 
feelings of fear, pleasure, and so on, but I sometimes think that they 
must be able to do rather more and to hold some sort of con- 
versation. If a number of horses are turned out together for any 
time they always form into cliques. Two or three will be great 
friends and have nothing to do with the others; generally there will 
be a ruling spirit who will be master of the rest, but this boss is 
by no means always the biggest and strongest—in fact, he or she is 
often one of the smallest of the lot. Sometimes also there is a 
very unpopular one that all the others take a delight in hunting 
and bullying. 

A somewhat curious case came under my notice which seems 
to show that some horses know or find out more than we give 
them credit for. I happened to be at Newmarket during a Cesare- 
witch week, and a friend of mine told me he had a three-year- 
old called Father Gilbert, own brother to a high-class sprinter 
Flodden Field, who had won a lot of races, but was a very queer- 
tempered horse. Father Gilbert, my friend told me, had shown 
some promise as a young two-year-old, but having met with an 
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accident he was taken out of training without ever having been tried. 
As he had got all right again and looked like making a jumper, his 
owner very kindly gave him to me for a nominal price, so I tied a 
label round his neck, popped him into a horse-box, and sent him 
over to the Curragh, which he reached safely, and he took very 
kindly to jumping; but I soon began to fear that he might be a bit 
of a “‘ welsher,”’ so I was very careful not to have him knocked about 
in any way. The first time I ran him was at Fairy House. When 
I got to the course I was astonished to hear that my man had ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty in getting him into the train, and 
that he had been kicking and showing a lot of temper ever since. 
He ran a perfect pig in the race and never tried a yard. Now, how 
did he know that he was going to run, or what racing was like; for 
he had never been on a course in his life or even been knocked 
about in trials at home ? 

I ran him two or three times and managed to win a little race 
and to sell him to go abroad, but he grew so cunning that it was 
useless to try to give him a gallop on the Curragh, and the only 
way to keep him fit was to ride him along the roads and get him 
to do a bit of a canter whenever there was a little grass by the side 
or a hill to sprint up. 

Of course there are horses who hate racing and will not try, 
but the great majority are wonderfully game and honest, and it is 
a marvel to me how lots of old steeplechase horses that have been 
at the game for years will fight out a finish with the greatest pluck 
and determination. The way in which old Manifesto struggled to 
get third in the Grand National of 1903, when he was fifteen years 
old, was a grand example of courage overcoming difficulties. Some 
may say that an old horse who goes on trying does not show much 
intelligence, but even the lot of a selling plater must be better than 
that of a night cab horse, which is the well-deserved fate of many a 
welsher. 

It is very rarely that a horse really sets his mind on being as 
disagreeable as he can, but I knew one whose whole object in life 
seemed to be to do the exact opposite of what was wanted of him. 
He was a very good-looking, well-bred trooper, and could jump, 
gallop, and trot as well as any horse in the regiment ; but he was 
the greatest brute I ever came across, and as soon as he found out 
what he was required to do he invariably did the very reverse. If 
you wanted him to come out of the ranks no power on earth would 
get him to leave them, but directly you started drilling he would 
begin to knock about and try to bolt out of them. I thought I had 
dodged him by telling him off as a ground scout, which meant his 
having to leave the ranks as soon as we began to trot and remaining 
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out during the drill. He did this very well for two or three days, 
but he soon realised that he was doing what we wished, and 
seeing another squadron a little way off he made a dive into it, and 
soon had the ranks in disorder through his plunging ; but he utterly 
refused to come out when his wretched rider tried to bring him 
back. The only thing he would do properly was to take a third- 
class recruit to school. So long as the ride jogged quietly round 
he was all right, but directly anything more advanced was attempted, 
or he was asked to jump, he began his games, and he was a past 
master in the arts of kicking, rearing, and rubbing his rider’s leg 
against a wall or knocking him off under the branch of a tree if there 
happened to be one handy. I only once saw him fairly scored off. 
He was refusing to leave barracks and was rubbing his rider’s leg 
against a wall; it was no good going for him with a whip, as he 
would run back and kick your brains out; but there happened to be 
a heap of stones close by, and I told a man to throw a few at his 
hocks. After two or three had hit him he could stand no more, and 
was through the gate like a shot. I am thankful to say I got him 
cast for vice soon afterwards, for he had fairly beaten us. We had 
tried our best for three years, first—and for a long time—by kind- 
ness and humouring him, and then by every means in our power 
both in the squadron and in the riding school; but it was all no use, 
for he never failed to take any opportunity which presented itself of 
making himself disagreeable. He was quiet enough in the stable, 
and out of it too so long as he was allowed to do exactly as he liked. 

The behaviour of the majority of horses towards their latest 
rival on the roads, the motor car, is admirable. In nine cases out 
of ten if there be any trouble it is due to the rider or driver, who is 
often much more frightened than the horse. I have more than 
once been disgusted at seeing men fairly frighten their horses by 
their own nervousness and bad riding or driving, and then when the 
motor is safely past begin jobbing them in the mouth and knocking 
them about. How can the poor horse be expected to face the next 
motor car with any confidence ? 

And I have seen many others who would not dream of being 
guilty of such brutality do what is almost as foolish, that is to put 
their horse into a gallop directly they hear a motor coming and bolt 
up the nearest lane into a field. Naturally the horse thinks that 
motors are very dangerous animals, and that the only safe course is 
to fly before them. At night especially I think horses deserve the 
greatest credit for the way they face motors, for a car coming along 
fast with powerful acetylene lamps is an alarming object ; one hears 
the noise but can only see the rapidly approaching light and 
nothing of what is behind it. We are aware that it is only a 
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motor car and that there will be room on the road for both of 
us, but it is a very high trial for the horse’s courage, who can 
hardly be expected to know the exact size of the motor and 
whether he will be able to pass between it and the ditch. I 
cannot help thinking that these very strong lights are more a 
source of danger than of safety, especially to people in carriages, 
who are very apt to find themselves in the ditch if their horse 
runs back even a few yards from the furiously rushing glare. 

I think the most intelligent action I have ever known a horse to 
perform was done by a polo pony who had a very queer temper and 
was at times very awkward to handle. A certain horse-tamer was 
going round the country giving shows of his prowess with vicious 
and unmanageable horses, and he had a turn at Bessie. She 
was led into the circus ring by her own man, and the Professor 
advanced towards her with several assistants and enough tackle and 
spars to rig a man of war. She was quite quiet and allowed him to 
load her up with all this gear and to lead her about the ring. He 
made a neat little speech, explaining how easily it was done if you 
knew how, and then proceeded to dismiss his men and to take off 
the tackle. She stood like a lamb, smiling sweetly, till the last strap 
was off, and then was at him like a tiger. He was pretty spry too, 
and by a fine effort cleared the barrier out of the arena just in time 
to save his coat tails. Old Bessie thoroughly enjoyed the joke and 
went off quite happy. 
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ON THE BOSPHORUS IN A THAMES GIG 
BY ARTHUR CRAWSHAY 


THE more one sees of the Bosphorus in detail, the more can one 
enjoy its many beauties and appreciate the profusion of quaint 
pictures of Eastern life along its shores. The fleeting views obtain- 
able from the decks of local steamers we had found confusing and 
unsatisfying, leaving only a strong desire to see more ; we therefore 
determined to go a step further and attempt a trip in an ordinary 
Thames pleasure gig, probably the first craft of her peculiar class 
ever seen on the Bosphorus. To the oarsman, rowing on the 
Bosphorus is a novel experience. A knowledge of the currents is 
of course necessary, but of equal importance are the capabilities 
of the boat and the method of rowing. Rarely, indeed, is a plea- 
sure boat to be seen on the Bosphorus other than those which ply 
for hire to convey passengers from point to point, or, privately 
owned and handled by professional caiquejis, do not move far from 
the neighbourhoods to which they belong. These craft, boats or 
caiques as the case may be, are for the most part carvel-built, very 
strong, high in the gunwale, and the method of rowing is invariably 
sculling—that is to say, each man uses a pair of oars. The oars 
are heavily shouldered inboard, and attached to a single thole-pin 
with a leather thong in the usual Turkish style. Good English 
lance-wood sculls, English rowlocks, and the methods adopted 
in an English boat are undoubtedly superior to Turkish; yet the 
Turk, in proportion to her weight, gets great pace on his boat. 
And the Turk has good reason for preferring sculling to pulling, 
for it not infrequently happens that strong currents may be flowing 
in opposite directions on opposite sides of the boat simultaneously. 
In such a situation it is obvious that a man should be able to feel 
the water at both sides of his boat at the same time; and, moreover, 
even should she carry a coxswain, the rudder under these circum- 
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stances is probably useless. A boat to be suitable for the Bosphorus 
should be light, handy, and draw very little water, yet be able 
withal to cope with the turbulence of the currents, and at times 
with a considerable amount of sea, in addition to the wash of large 
steamers. Such a boat is the Thames gig. But many would object 
to her on the ground that she has too little freeboard for rough 
water. This, however, is not a structural defect, the lowness of 
the gunwale being amply compensated for by the buoyancy obtained 
from the breadth and flatness of the floor—an all-important principle 
in the designing of rowing boats markedly lacking in the native 
craft. 

We left sweet Moda Bay, on the Asiatic coast near the entrance 
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to the Bosphorus, one midsummer morning, a friend and self double- 
sculling, a bright Navy cadet at the helm—a British crew and a British 
boat. Very lovable the bay looked; the Eton-blue sky, the Eton-blue 
sea, Phanaraki, the site of ancient Chalcedon, with its dark cypresses 
and white lighthouse jutting out in strong relief, graceful yachts at 
their moorings, red roofs peeping through the foliage of the tree- 
girt shore, the mauve mountains in the background, the islands, 
far away the faint outline of the opposite coast of the Marmora and 
the snow-capped peaks of Olympus, till, swinging round Moda 
Point, the Bosphorus lay before us and the journey began in real 
earnest. Our destination was the Sweet Waters of Asia, a good 
eight miles from Moda, and we had selected a Friday, the Turkish 
Sunday, to visit the famous resort. 
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The meltem, or northerly wind, had been blowing almost con- 
tinuously with more or less force for several weeks past. This wind 
blowing down the Bosphorus as through a tunnel forces the water 
down from the Black Sea; so that we were prepared to find the 
currents strong, although not so strong as they proved to be. 
Fortunately, however, the head wind was light, and the row for the 
first two miles, as far as Leander’s Tower, can only be described as 
a delightful paddle, there being slack water close inshore for nearly 
the whole distance. As the gig glided easily on we could enjoy at 
our leisure what most travellers are agreed is the most beautiful 
scenery in the world. On the European coast, the mighty ruins of 
the Roman wall, Seraglio Point, Stamboul with its many minarets, 
the busy Golden Horn, the picturesque native craft, Pera, Galata 
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Tower, the great palace of Dolma-Baghtché, the Luildings gleaming 
white in the sun, the clear water sparkling, no smoke, no clouds, 
all softly distinct, softly luminous in a purity of atmosphere 
unsurpassed. 

But there is not an inch of the Bosphorus that is not interesting 
and beautiful. After passing Kadikeui Scala and the terminus of 
the new Smyrna and Bagdad railway at Haidarpasha, on our side 
were the great barracks of Scutari, and in rear of them the vast, 
gloomy cypress grove which marks the Mohammedan cemetery. 
Then we came to Harem-Scalessi, the one poor barren-looking spot 
in all the Bosphorus scenery, but none the less attractive on that 
account. A bare brown cliff, on its summit a jumble of bare brown 
little wooden houses, and at its foot a solitary pariah dog, vainly 
searching the water edge for cast-up morsels of refuse, completed 
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the picture of poverty and decay. Then, as onward sped the gig 
up the slack water under the cliff, we became aware that we were 
the objects of a considerable amount of attention and curiosity. 
First one and then another native boat or caique tried conclusions 
with us, only to find that we could leave them easily without 
increasing our exertions or rate of stroke; till finally an immense 
ten-oared caique openly challenged us to a race. These large 
caiques are propelled by long sweeps, the oarsmen standing up at 
the beginning of the stroke and falling backwards almost prone at 
the end of it. Fora short distance we paddled beside the caique, 
the caiquejis, urged on by their coxswain, doing their uttermost ; and 
then, just to show them what a Thames gig could do, we put in a 
dozen smart strokes. The Turk is always ready for a bit of fun, 
and these jolly hard-working fellows, so far from showing jealousy 
or vexation at being beaten, laughed heartily. We exchanged 
parting salaams, and so onwards till we reached a delightfully shel- 
tered nook behind some rocks at Scutari Point, just abreast of 
Leander’s Tower. Here we enjoyed an “‘ easy” and a smoke, while 
past us flitted numbers of those silent, restless, mysterious birds, so 
well named ‘‘condemned souls.” But this sobriquet is as much 
due to the legend of Leander’s Tower as to their uncanny habits. 

Once upon a time there lived a lovely princess, and it was pro- 
phesied by a gipsy that she would assuredly be killed by the bite of 
a snake. This so preyed on the lady’s mind that she built the 
tower where, surrounded by water, she believed a snake could not 
reach her. She was, of course, in love. For years she remained 
in her prison, resisting all the entreaties of her lover to come forth 
and marry him. Many beautiful presents he brought her, and one 
day a magnificent basket of grapes. As he was handing the basket 
of grapes through the window, a snake sprang from amongst the 
fruit, bit the princess in the bosom, and she died. Very properly 
her lover died also, and since then, in the form of birds, the two 
weary souls, never resting night or day, have haunted the surface of 
the water. The bird is the shearwater. 

For the benefit of anyone who attempts to row up the Bosphorus 
from the same starting-point as ourselves, it should here be stated 
that by far the easier plan is to cross over above Leander’s Tower to 
the European coast, and then keep close inshore the whole way till 
opposite to the Sweet Waters of Asia. There are back currents for 
most of the distance. We, however, partly as a novel experience 
and partly because we wished to test the Thames boat in some of 
the strongest currents in the whole of the straits, determined to 
stick to the Asiatic coast. Immediately after rounding Scutari 
Point the really hard work began ; but although the current was 
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strong in places, we encountered nothing serious for the next couple 
of miles, and here and there the backwash in the bays helped us 
along. We caught up some local caiques, and then, allowing them 
to keep ahead, used them as pilots at the most awkward corners. 

It was during this part of the journey that we came in the 
closest contact with native life, and the life peculiar to the Bosphorus. 
Here was a tiny café shaded by vines, its occupants a few white- 
bearded, turbaned, old Turks sitting cross-legged as they smoked 
their bubbling narghilis. Here people actually fished from their 
windows, and beneath the buildings boathouses took the place of 
cellars. In an open space, pariah dogs, chickens, cats, goats, anda 
couple of pet lambs with blue beads round their necks to protect 
them from the evil eye, mingled in amicable confusion. In the 
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narrow alleys, across which eaves almost met, were donkeys laden 
with all manner of merchandise and produce, sturdy hamals bearing 
immense burdens, and at an open window we caught a momentary 
glimpse of a handsome face unveiled. Brilliant Oriental costumes, 
brilliant sunshine, peaceful serenity, no noise of machinery nor 
rattling of wheeled traffic, no dull, discordant note of prosaic Western 
civilisation—scene after scene. And for music we had the bass of 
deep water lapping the stone quays, the rhythmical ‘‘ swish” of our 
sculls, the weird minor tones of the itinerant salesman. So far we 
had passed fewer large buildings, public or private, than there are 
on the European coast ; but at Beylerbey we eased up to admire the 
palace of that name and two very beautiful mosques close by. The 
palace is by no means a large one as royal palaces go, but of shining 
white marble, and surrounded by lovely gardens. It was here that 
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the Empress Eugénie resided when she visited Constantinople after 
the Crimean War. Then for nearly a mile round a bay we were 
favoured by dead water or had the current with us till we reached 
Vanikeui Point. 

One of the dangers of rowing on the Bosphorus is the chance 
of being run down by a local passenger steamer at such a point as 
Vanikeui. A short distance above the point there is a scala, and 
from below the point it is impossible to see a steamer coming down- 
wards from the scala. A steamer coming down cannot be stopped 
nor her course altered in time to avoid an accident, and to move out 
from below the point so as to be able to see round it is to be washed 
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away by the tremendous current. For some little time we sheltered 
below the point on the verge of a seething whirlpool between us and 
the current which tore round the corner, in the hope of discovering 
some sign which might indicate the presence, or the reverse, of a 
steamer. But presently, neither seeing smoke nor hearing a whistle, 
we crossed the whirlpool, and at the very point succeeded in striking 
the current dead nose-on. Then were the sculls plied as in a race, 
and gradually we were getting the best of the draw when, glancing 
over my shoulder, I saw a steamer close upon us. Instantly we 
back-watered, and then a few strong strokes swept us into safety. 
The wash of the steamer having subsided, we made a second 
attempt to weather the point, but failed to hit the current exactly 
head-on, and in an instant this current, catching the gig on the star- 
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board bow with tremendous force, swept her round like a cockle- 
shell. To continue the struggle under the circumstances would 
have been useless and dangerous also, for the boat was quite beyond 
control, and rash rowing might easily have swamped her. We 
therefore allowed her to drift whither the currents willed for about 
a hundred yards, and then once more regained our shelter. Then, 
after a short rest, we made a third attempt, and this time we were 
successful. 

Our upward journey was nearing its end, but Candilli Point 
still remained to be conquered. Only the previous week an 


CANDILLI POINT 


ascending tug had been run down and sunk by a descending 
passenger boat at this point, the tug foundering in water so deep 
and strong that there is no hope of her being raised, and so 
close to the bank that the crew were able to jump ashore. We 
stopped for a few minutes under the shelter of the point just 
where the ill-fated tug went down, and took a good look at the 
current. An ugly-looking stream truly, rolling past the point in 
heavy waves, and much stronger than at Vanikeui; but on the 
other hand there was no whirlpool, and we knew that the course 
was clear, as we had just seen a steamer pass. It was simply a 
question of hard rowing and good steering—good steering because 
there was the double risk of being dashed against the stone quay 
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or swept outwards abeam of the turbulent current. Taken alto- 
gether I came to the conclusion that Candilli Point was less 
dangerous than Vanikeui, although more formidable in appearance. 
All credit is due to our game little cox. of thirteen, who, ’midst the 
turmoil of the waters, never for an instant lost his presence of mind. 
Striking fully forty to the minute, for what seemed to be a long 
time we made no progress at all; then slowly we gained a few 
inches with each stroke, and so got out of the clutches of the 
rollers. But hard work still remained, the stream to the Scala and 
beyond it resembling boiling water, striking the boat on both sides, 


PALACE OF THE SWEET WATERS OF ASIA 


flying over our heads, hitting us hard in the face. The Thames 
gig, however, behaved splendidly, shipping only loose spray. Our 
troubles were over, and after passing the palace of the Sweet 
Waters of Asia we dropped into the pretty little river of that name 
half a mile further on. The following day a native boat was 
swamped at Candilli Point, but the three occupants were fortunately 
rescued by an old Turk who has saved other lives at the same spot. 
The river was crowded with native rowing boats and caiques in 
great variety, but none bore any resemblance to the Thames gig, 
and none was manned excepting by professional caiquejis; so it 
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will be understood that the ‘ strange” caique and her crew of three 
‘“mad”’ Englishmen created a considerable sensation. 

About three-quarters of a mile up we landed at a little café, and 
well had we earned the best substitute for a shandy-gaff obtainable 
—German beer and lemonade. Some chops the caféji obtained for 
us and he cooked them over charcoal. Meat thus dressed is delicious. 
With the aid of our pocket-knives we consumed it undera broad- 
spreading tree and we were happy. Ata little distance a large 
concourse of Turkish ladies added brilliancy to an already brilliant 
scene, while around us the red fez and the dark blue and gold of 
Turkish uniforms predominated. Before us was the semi-tropical 
vegetation, the semi-tropical life of the riverside ; fig trees drooping 
to the water, a snake swimming, tortoises basking at the water- 
edge, innumerable bright dragon-flies glinting in the sun, and the 
songs of many nightingales, completed the harmony of nature. 
As the shadows were lengthening we re-embarked, and then, giving 
the coast a wide berth, were borne on the broad, gently-heaving 
bosom of the beautiful Bosphorus swiftly homewards to sweet 
Moda Bay. 


NATIVE ROWING BOATS 
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WITH THE GROUND “ VERMIN ” 
BY ALEXANDER INNES SHAND 


WHEN I first turned my thoughts towards a profession, there were 
few I fancied more than those of the mountain fox-hunter and the 
ratcatcher. In some respects they seemed more enviable than that 
of the gamekeeper ; their votaries were neither tied to time nor place. 
They were chartered vagabonds in a world rich with incident and 
adventure. They were made heartily welcome wherever they turned 
up, and they kept the best of company, for they were followed by a 
train of ‘‘varmint’’ dogs. Even the trade of the molecatcher had its 
attractions, for he was abroad in the fields in all weathers, and he 
took life very leisurely. But the molecatcher was for the most part 
moody of aspect, neither convivial nor conversible, and with a 
chronic stoop, so that idea was soon dismissed. For very many 
years I have lost sight of the molecatcher; I am almost inclined to 
believe that with the progress of science and the perfection of mole- 
traps the race is extinct; and as for the ratcatchers, though they may 
be still to the fore, it is nearly as long since I have numbered any in 
the circle of my acquaintance. But the highland fox-hunter will be 
always with us, while Reinicke of the mountains finds impregnable 
retreats in ravines above the range of the red deer, where even the 
hill goat must look to his footing. 

But are foxes vermin? That is a question which must be 
answered according to latitudes and topography, and on which 
people hold very opposite opinions. Ask the guardian of a 
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pheasant preserve in the Shires, whose reputation depends upon 
record bags, and he will shrug his shoulders in significant silence, 
if he venture to commit himself so far. I do not say ask the 
huntsman at the kennels, for no man has nerve enough to put a 
question so absurd in such a quarter. But if you ask the sheep 
farmer of the Borders or the Highlands, for once a Scotchman, 
should he think it worth while, will give you a direct answer. 
The hill fox is the modern representative of the extirpated wolves, 
with the sole difference that he is not gregarious. He is as crafty, 
as voracious, as savage, and almost as strong. The wolves who 
sought safety in the depths of the forests could be encircled in the 
tinchel or battue, and slaughtered wholesale. The hill fox has the 
advantage of going to ground, or rather to stone, for his den is usually 
in the innermost recesses of a cairn, or among the débris that has 
accumulated in course of ages at the bottom of some beetling preci- 
pice. Let him once gain his refuge and he is tolerably safe; the 
gamest terrier will be shy of facing him in his stronghold, and if he 
tries, he will come out maimed and half-throttled. And when the 
fox is sighted far away from his lair, the fleetest deerhound will find 
it hard to run him down. His action is different from that of his 
lowland cousin, and if the pace is not so swift, it is intensely springy 
and elastic. Accustomed to the rocks from his cubhood, he takes 
them in his swinging stride with a foot that never falters or slips. 
In fact, in the fulness of his justifiable self-confidence he will sit 
down from time to time and take a calm survey of his pursuer. He 
has no need to pause for breath, for there is no getting to the bottom 
of his wind. In his height, in his build, and in the shape of his head 
he differs widely from Reynard of the river beds and gorse covers. 
The Leicestershire fox who gives a glorious day’s sport to hundreds 
of high-bred men and horses shows the vices of a luxurious civilisa- 
tion; he lives by petty pilfering, and his pointed muzzle and 
cunning eye are suggestive of the pettifogging attorney or the 
lowbred usurer. The fox of the hills to the full is crafty, has more 
of the head of the wolf with something of the jaw of the mastiff, 
and he carries himself as if he were monarch of all he surveys. 

His appetite, and especially that of the vixen when she has cubs, 
is insatiable, and to satisfy it he ranges the district far and near. 
Nothing comes amiss to him, from lambs to larks and linnets. 
Naturally, he is a baleful scourge to the sheep farmer in the lambing 
season. Lambs are easily captured and comparatively transportable. 
But the remains of his larder, in the rockshelves before his door, 
are of the most miscellaneous description—there are wool, and fur, 
and feathers of all sorts. Where there are woods he is terribly 
destructive to the leverets and the fawns of the roe; he takes heavy 
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toll of the young broods of grouse and ptarmigan; he hunts round 
the margin of the lochs for callow or crippled water-fowl ; and when 
these fail him, he has, fortunately for sportsmen, an unfailing resource 
in the mountain hares, which can be very well spared. The hares 
he can take by surprise in their seats, or run down by fleetness of 
foot ; but when after birds, I have been told by keepers who have 
seen him at the work that he draws the heather methodically, like 
any old setter. Favourite methods with him are crouching, stalking, 
and ambushing; his tread is silent as the flight of the night owl, 
and with the keenest scent of any animal, he winds the quarry from 
afar. When he crouches, his colour chimes in exactly with the 
heather sprays, the fading bracken, and the mossy grey stones. 

No wonder that shepherds and keepers are leagued against the 
omnipresent, omnivorous, common enemy. Traps in these boundless 
wastes have no terrors for him, and he sets strychnine and other 
poisons at defiance; for, unlike the eagle, he is not partial to carrion, 
and for days he can detect the scent of the human hand. So the 
services of the professional hunter are much in request, whose long 
experience has made him deeply versed in vulpine wiles, and who is 
attended by a scratch pack, almost as much at home as himself in the 
hunting. With one of these veterans I used to be very well 
acquainted. It wasas difficult to make an appointment with him as 
with a fashionable dentist ; he kept a long list of engagements in his 
head, for he was no scholar, and when a letter was addressed to him, 
for someone else to read, it might lie for weeks in the window of 
some village post-office. Unexpectedly he turned up one evening at 
the shooting-lodge, for the exact moment of his advent was never 
announced. His figure and bearing were very different from 
those of my ratcatching friends. Bronzed and weather-beaten, 
toughened by a life of hardship and exposure, he had a frank, open 
countenance with a humorous twinkle in his keen grey eyes. He 
nodded in a friendly fashion to the keeper, for they were old 
acquaintances, and offered him his snuff mull; but they did not go 
through the form of a handshake. There was little speech, for the 
foxhunter was not loquacious, except when he was drawn out over 
the toddy after a successful chase; and indeed there was small 
opportunity, for the arrival of the strange dogs had excited all the 
inmates of the kennels, and the chorus of yelping was deafening till 
some sort of order was restored. The hunter’s pack were hard- 
bitten and variant-looking like their master. There were sturdy 
crosses between the deerhound and the foxhound, a lurcher or two 
that seemed to have a strong dash of the otter-hound, with a 
miscellaneous lot of wiry terriers, the grey veterans something the 
worse for wear and showing honourable scars, . 
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That evening the fiery cross went round: in other words 
messages were sent to the shepherds on the ground we were to draw, 
and to one or two outlying gillies familiar with each corrie and cairn. 
The shepherds came, bringing their collies as a mattter of course, 
though these were of no great use. There was a long preliminary 
walk over heather and rough ground, till we reached the opening of 
a valley that narrowed into a ravine beneath the summit where the 
ptarmigan nested. In its innermost recesses, the foxes had their dens; 
and the guns were posted so as to command their tracks. Now, 
it was hoped and believed that they were lying out, and the dogs 
that had been held back were to be let loose. There was neither 
the mobbing nor the clamour of the Border hunt described in “‘ Guy 
Mannering,” but the excitement of silent waiting was intense. Till the 
dogs were slipped, the silence was only broken by the shrill cry of 
a grouse cock or the distant bleat of a sheep. There was a burst of 
wild howling when the dogs were set free—and silence again. Thena 
slow-hound opened on a scent, and his comrades soon energetically 
chimed in. The music, such as it was, swelled and lulled; now it 
receded, and again it came nearer. Reynard, witha fair start, was 
leading his pursuers a long dance, and evidently turning and dodging 
to tire them out. From my post I could see nothing beyond the 
immediate foreground. At last patience was rewarded. Round a 
rocky angle, treading gingerly along an airy ledge, came the moun- 
tain robber. With the wind blowing down the glen, and suspecting 
no danger in front, he did not hurry himself. With his cave within 
sight and confident that he had saved his skin he sat up and lent a 
careless ear to the melody. Then he trotted straight towards me, 
when a cross current came to him with a taint inthe air. Inan 
instant his indifference was gone. He took a spring from the ledge 
with a bound like a chamois, to reappear the next minute, going 
best pace over the boulders blocking the dry bed of a winter torrent. 
Except for the pace, he offered a fair chance to the old stalker 
stationed on the opposite bank. He was missed clean, and vanished 
in the chaos of loose stones that had slipped down from the cliffs. 
Immediately afterwards another shot resounded from below, and a 
second fox made his appearance, painfully toiling upwards with a 
leg trailing behind. Hard on his haunches came the slow-hounds, 
then the lurchers, with the little terriers, all out of breath, working 
zealously along inthe rear. The wounded fox showed his teeth with 
a savage snarl as he was gripped by the foremost hound, and would 
doubtless have made a gallant fight with a single enemy. But he 
was rolled over by weight of numbers and torn into tatters, as if he 
had been chopped in cover by a pack of the Midlands. That was not 
a successful day, and we did no more execution, for a highland fox- 
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chase is always much of a lottery; but all the same it was ex- 
tremely enjoyable, and it was sport that the most sentimental of 
humanitarians could not have censured. 

These hill raiders deserve no law, and they never get it. I 
remember another informal expedition, with no professional to assist. 
A shepherd came in with news of a litter of cubs in a fastness which 
his experience pronounced practicable. Off we started, with only 
the terriers of the lodge, headed by a one-eyed veteran who was 
game to the backbone. The den to which we were guided looked 
much as usual, but the stones lay loose and the passages were large. 
It was late spring; the cubs were well grown, and thickly strewed 
around were the evidences of their voracity. In went the dogs, and 
we listened rather anxiously, for it was a toss-up whether the formid- 
able mother was athome. Wecould hear scrapings and rumblings as 
of a ferret hunting a rabbit burrow. Then there were all the sounds 
of a rough-and-tumble fight. By-and-by and one by one the terriers 
emerged, scratched and smarting, but licking their bloody chops with 
every sign of self-satisfaction. With help of lever and spade we 
drove an adit to a gulley, where we came upon one of the cubs, and 
we should have found the others had we cared to excavate further. 
Then an odd thing happened, and it touched me strangely. Busied 
over the earths, we had been standing on an open hill slope where 
there was seemingly no cover for a mountain hare. Suddenly, as 
one of the keepers stepped aside, a fox, who had been crouching flat, 
sprang up within a dozen yards of him. Unfortunately he had his 
gun under his arm, and she dropped to a quick shot. It was the 
vixen, who had been brought to our feet by anxiety for her offspring. 
Even the good-natured fellow who shot her, though death on all 
vermin, metaphorically dropped a tear over the corpse. 

A more tragical case, which orphaned a family, occurred some 
score of years ago in Glenlyon. A fox-hunter, bound for a fixed 
engagement, turned up on a Saturday at Fortingall, and as a litter 
had just been located it was agreed that destroying it was a work of 
necessity which would be no desecration of the Sabbath. Against his 
wife’s expostulation a gillie accompanied the party, taking with him a 
pet terrier. When the den was being drawn, he took the little bitch 
up in his arms to keep her out of mischief. Dog after dog came 
back, blown and bleeding, when little Smourach made a spring out of 
Angus’s armsand rushed in. The battle was renewed more fiercely 
than before, and the men were lying on their faces listening, when 
there was a stone-slip, which closed the passage. Angus, as I 
was told the tale, was like a man distracted—he stripped his coat 
and insisted on crawling in to clear the passage and extricate his 
favourite. They heard him scraping, and he shook the stones only 
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too successfully, for a heavy boulder settled down and pinned him fast. 
He groaned out, ‘‘Can you shift it?’’ But twice their number could 
have done nothing without levers. They heard him groan again, 
‘“‘ Then the Lord be good to me,” and all was over. 

So long as there are rocks and mountain hares in abundance, 
the hill shepherd may sigh in vain for the extirpation of the fox, but 
his more ferocious congener, the wild cat, is well-nigh extinct. Even 
when Colquhoun wrote his ‘‘ Corrach-bah”’ or “ Plea for the Wastes,”’ 
the wild cat was already rare. Having his haunts rather in the 
recesses of the forests and on the lower grounds, he was bound 
to disappear with the progress of game preservation. He had all 
the vices, and, except courage, none of the virtues of the barbarous 
Highlanders who ravaged the lowlands and took him for their badge. 
‘Touch not the cat but the glove”’ was the device of the Clan 
Chattan, who won the memorable combat in the Inch of Perth; 
and he would have been a bold man who, even with the glove, 
would have risked a hand-to-hand encounter. A marvel of compact 
strength and elasticity, a mass of bone, muscle, and cartilage, he had 
the strength and spring with many of the habits of the tiger. His 
ravenous appetite was never satiated, and he made prize of any- 
thing from lambs and fawns downwards. Lying low through the 
day among tangled heather-roots, or in his hole in the clefts of the 
rock, he came forth in the dusk to hunt indefatigably till the dawn. 
I have only sighted him once or twice, and then at some distance. 
But many a night I have listened to the unearthly shrieks and 
wailings as the cats answered each other, waking the echoes of 
the precipices overhanging a Ross-shire loch. A colony was settled 
in the face of the cliffs, for, like the foxes, they were always attracted 
to the lake margins. Highlanders who are much alone in solitary 
places are superstitious, and the boldest keepers were shy of being 
benighted on that haunted side of the loch. Indeed, though nothing 
earthly had terrors for them, the wild cat is an awkward enemy to 
tackle, and like the tiger on his nightly prowl, you never know when 
or where you may stumble across him. St. John relates an exciting 
incident which occurred in broad daylight. He was fishing, attended 
by two or three terriers, when he plunged through some rotten 
heather on the top of a lurking cat. The beast sprang up with 
every hair bristling and entrenched herself on a rock, where she 
stood spitting and growling. He had cut a heavy stick and was 
advancing to dislodge her, when, like Horatius in Macaulay’s 
Lay, she flew full at his face over the dogs. Happily he caught 
her half-way with a blow that broke her back bone, and with his 
active help the terriers disposed of her, though she fought it out to 
the last. 
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The pretty little marten cat, which has also been vanishing fast, is 
at least as tenacious of life. Neither the wild cat nor the marten 
was difficult to trap—they had neither the suspicion nor did they 
seem to have the keen scent of the fox; but the wild cat is very 
difficult to hold, and will walk away with a heavy trap like a beaver 
or badger. The marten, when he “‘put his foot in it,” was held fast, 
but philosophically he took the trouble quietly, and his instinct was 
to conceal himself. He “‘happed” himself up in leaves, as the 
Scotch say, and lay ready for a grip of the fingers. Often when 
met in his wanderings he would offer a fair shot in the trees, and 
when he fell wounded to the ground he fought like a winged sparrow- 
hawk. For the marten had much in common with the squirrel, 
and was as lightsome in his acrobatic feats. When he sprang from 
bough to bough, with his agile movements, his bright eyes, and his 
bright-coloured chest, he was really an attractive little animal. I have 
been tempted to hold my hand when I saw him peering at me from 
behind a pine stem. But in proportion to his powers and size he is 
quite as destructive as his bigger brother, and he makes up for 
inferior strength by superior versatility in hunting. The wild cat 
moves with the deliberate tread of the tiger. The marten, like the 
fox, will clear the heather and bracken in bounds, each time lighting 
softly as thistledown. In open country he will lay his nose to the 
ground, and run a scent with the sanguinary insistence of the 
weasel. Alarmed, he takes with equal readiness to tree or rock, and 
from the birth he may have been at home in either. For although, 
like the wild cat, his natural habitat is in the cliffs or the cairns, he 
is much in the way of furbishing up for his accommodation the 
deserted nest of magpie or hawk, and as these nests are generally 
in the pines, he got the alternative name of the pine marten. 

Wild cat and marten cat will have gone like the dodo or great 
auk, and from the romantic point of view it is to be regretted. But 
there is no getting rid of the domestic cat run wild, and there is no 
sort of vermin more detested by the keepers. Moreover, these cats 
are a landlord’s grievance, and they are ever making bad blood where 
there are crofters or small tenants. The cat is the cottage pet and 
sometimes the cottage provider. When it has kittens it regularly 
comes home from hunting with leverets or young rabbits. Shot or 
trapped, when it does not come home there is no doubt as to its 
fate, and however richly deserved, that does not soothe the owner’s 
angry feelings. A glance at the gable of the kennels, where tails 
of tabbies and tortoiseshells are hung in festoons, is enough to 
revive them. The keeper’s terriers, though indeed they take to it 
naturally enough, are trained to the cat chase. Among my first 
recollections are the scenes and sounds when I followed him as a 
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boy through the woods in spring. The sharp, angry yelps, easy to 
be distinguished from the more cheery notes on the trail of the 
rabbit—the headlong rush through bramble or brushwood, with 
perhaps the gleam of a grey shadow scuttling before; then the 
sudden stop and the cry of sure expectation, in defiance of experi- 
ence, changed into the angry growls of disappointment. Tableau: 
Three terriers on their haunches, with heads in air, looking up at the 
panting cat, clinging with her fore-paws to the tree stem, with eyes 
starting out of her head and tail swelled to twice the natural size. A 
merciful shot ends a mischievous career, and the cottage dame 
makes her moan of her missing favourite. 

The badger is another cave dweller who, though far from harm- 
less to the game, is otherwise inoffensive if you leave him alone. 
Though sociable in his own set, so far as humanity is concerned he 
might be apostrophised in the line of Johnson’s parody on Percy’s 
ballad: ‘‘ Hermit hoar in solemn cell!”’ He is a good-natured 
glutton, keeping himself to himself, or at least to his family circle. 
In the highlands he tenants cairns higher than those of the fox, for he 
is far less fastidious as to diet, and need not range abroad for his 
food. In fact, he was never built for active service, and his gait is more 
of a waddle than a walk. He is carnivorous, insectivorous, grami- 
nivorous, as the case may be. He is happy when he can glut himself 
on the “ braxy ”’ of a drowned sheep, but he can put up with beetles 
and snails, and such small deer. Perhaps grasses and roots are his 
staple fare, but bees and wasps are his special delicacies. Of course, 
he adapts his diet to his circumstances, for bees are not to be sought 
among the storm-beaten rocks. Sometimes, for no obvious reason, 
he shifts his quarters and takes his family with him. I remember when 
a new colony took up their abode in a district from which they had been 
well-nigh extirpated. They settled in a circular plantation, earthed up 
above the surrounding fields, and specially sacred to pheasants. They 
made beaten paths in all directions. Doubtless the young rabbits 
may have suffered, but the bag of pheasants at the annual shoot was 
good as ever, which seems to show that they prefer fur to feathers. 
I know another locality in Surrey, where they made a sudden settle- 
ment among windfalls of trees and slips from a chalk cliff; there 
they were preserved and are still flourishing. With his muscular 
fore-legs and tremendous claws, the badger’s digging powers rival 
those of the great ant-eater. He goes in for colossal subterraneous 
works, excavating suites of halls and galleries. But he has the 
engineering genius of a Vauban or Cohorn, and takes advantage of 
each ponderous stone and tough root to make entrenchments behind 
some sharp-turning angle. A semi-hibernating animal, he hates 
cold, closes up the orifices of his earth in winter, and lines his bed- 
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room with a warm padding of grass. Though, like the bear, he 
probably lives chiefly on internal fat, he stocks his larder mode- 
rately with roots and grasses. When he is in season, his hams are 
said to be a delicacy. I never tried them, and I don’t want to. 

More than once I have come across a badger party foraging by 
moonlight. If you keep quiet they notice nothing till they catch 
the scent, for they are short-sighted as a spectacled German pro- 
fessor, and devote themselves closely to grubbing. When alarmed, 
the chronic grunt changes to asnarl of anger, and the forager beats a 
hasty retreat. He will never fight if he can help it, but even in the 
open he will make a determined charge if cut off from his burrow. 
If you try to draw him, let the dogs ’ware teeth and claws. In 
a sentence or two of ‘‘ Guy Mannering ”’ there is a companion sketch 
to the fox-hunt, when Young Pepper lost a forefoot and Old Mustard 
was nearly throttled by the badger, who was ear-marked for his valiant 
defence, and christened ‘“‘ the Captain’s brock.”’ In the olden time 
the dogged pluck of the badger doomed him to cruel torture. He 
gave a grand day’s sport to many a squire and farmer, and was a 
fortune to the sporting publican. A badger-baiting drew crowds of 
hard drinkers from far and near. Now he is under the protection of 
humane laws, and though proscribed by the game preserver is cap- 
tured only to be killed. “‘ Sacking the badger ” in clear moonshine is 
a highly exciting pursuit. The hunters steal to the earths when the 
hermits are abroad, stop some of the openings, and stuff sacks or 
strong netting into the others. The surroundings are beaten, for the 
solitary is seldom far away, and just when he thinks himself safe, he 
takes a header into the snares. 

Landseer never painted anything more spirited than his ‘‘ Otter 
Hunt.” The pity is that, more than even ‘‘ The Stag at Bay,” it 
flashes a lurid light on the occasional inhumanity of field sports. 
The poor, plucky brute, who has breathed the long-winded hounds, 
is writhing, high overhead, on the point of the huntsman’s spear. 
Otherwise, and even there, the picture is perfect. The pack are 
bred for rough work and endurance ; they are as nearly amphibious 
as the otter itself. Nothing short of a venerable Lord Chancellor or 
Lord Chief Justice can surpass the look of sagacity of the elderly 
otter-hound. Yet, withal, there is the smouldering ferocity of a 
Jeffreys, and now the ferocity is in full swing. In all the music of the 
packs, there is none so intoxicating as that of the cry of the otter 
dogs when they hit off a burning scent. The sounds, the scene, and 
the hour, are all equally romantic. You were roused from your bed 
at some unearthly hour and have reached the meet when the day 
is breaking. It is a rude gathering of men in high training, ready 
for athletic performances—the shooting suits that have seen much 
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service are rough as the coats of the dogs. And it is wonderful how 
veteran otter-hunters hold out, with early hours and vigorous exercise. 
There are almost invariably one or two elderly gentlemen, spare, 
and wiry and lithe, as active and keen as younger men, but ready 
to take any advantage experience has taught them. Indeed, their 
long sporting experience is invaluable, for few creatures are more 
crafty than the hunted otter. He scarcely shows his nose when he 
comes up to breathe under a floating weed, and is only detected by 
the train of bubbles. He slips aside into labyrinthic retreats under 
the roots of willow or elder, when the staunchest dogs are thrown 
out. Harrison Ainsworth, who was fond of such wild sports, gives a 
capital description of an otter hunt in ‘‘ The Lancashire Witches.” 
But if the otter’s wiles, when in the water, rival those of the fox, he 
loses his cunning and presence of mind when surprised away from it. 
Give him time to collect himself and he is invariably all there. He 
is shy of a trap as fox or beaver. You must not only efface all traces 
of your handiwork, but carefully wash away the taint of the hand. 
Perhaps he is taken at most advantage when, in a hard, black frost, 
he leaves the lakes, when he has his home there, for running water. 
When all the streams are frozen he shifts on to the sea shore, when 
he varies his diet of trout and salmon, and fishes the sea pools for 
the flounders left by the receding tide. Yet even in summer he will 
wander capriciously and risk being stranded in shallow drains or 
driven to seek refuge in some dry culvert. 

Weasels and stoats, with their large and frequent litters, breed- 
ing like maggots in a stilton, are real vermin, nuisances never to be 
eradicated. The only thing to be said in their favour is that they 
destroy immense numbers of rats and mice. All the tribe delight 
in blood, and kill for the pure pleasure of killing. Sometimes the 
weasels hunt in packs, though more often singly, and they appear to 
exert a magnetic influence over their victims. Watch a weasel 
following a rabbit. The strange thing is that he seems to single out 
a victim and persistently stick to it. He “ ferrets” a burrow; the 
rabbit bolts, doubles back, turns down again, and again and again 
the weasel appears on his track. Even in the open field the rabbit 
will circle and squat instead of making a clean rush out of danger. 
The stoat, which has the same sanguinary tastes and indomitable 
perseverance, is easily to be distinguished from the weasel. He is 
bigger; he has a black-tipped tail, and he changes his colour in the 
winter. The weasel generally hunts in coverts and hedge bottoms ; 
the stoat wanders out into the fields. Extraordinarily active, he can 
run down a rabbit, and, like the rabbit, for a short distance can 
easily outpace a dog. Stoats and weasels usually make a rush for 
the stone dyke or heaps of loose stones in which they have their 
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retreat. Curiosity soon makes them peep out again, and if they do 
not immediately reappear you can always lure them with a whistle. 
They keep bobbing about likea Jack-in-the-box, till you are tempted 
to think that in place of one of them there must be half-a-dozen. But 
nothing shows their quickness of eyesight more than the difficulty of 
shooting them. They give you a show; you take a snap-shot, and 
though you have splashed the lead on the stones round the opening, 
your friend the next minute is peeping out some yards off and 
glorying over your discomfiture. If you cannot actually whistle them 
out of their holes you can always smoke them out, unless the galleries 
are extremely well ventilated. Yet it is strange that the stoat should 
have such an objection to foul air, for, like the skunk, he can emit a 
horrible stench. It is no pleasant work taking him out of a trap, 
and were it not for the posthumous odour, the beautiful fur would be 
as popular winter wear as that of the marten. 

It was from the same means of self-defence that the polecat 
got his sobriquet of foumart. Far from common now, he can well 
be spared. The poultry-keeper had no more deadly enemy; and 
when he took up his quarters beneath some outbuilding the chickens 
and ducklings disappeared by whole broods. He killed, carried 
away, and stored them up, though daily sated with fresh-slain 
victims. Like his smaller brethren, when challenged and brought 
to bay he would sit up on his hind-quarters and show desperate 
fight. On occasion, too, he was savagely aggressive, and would 
actually provoke a battle. That veracious raconteur, Edwards, the 
Banffshire naturalist, has a thrilling account of his fight with a 
foumart, when he had lain down to sleep in a vault of the ruined 
castle of the Boyne. Scenting a water-hen he had in his breast 
pocket, the polecat attacked, and, when repulsed, renewed the assault 
with ferocious shrieks. The combat ended by Edwards gripping 
the brute with his mangled hands and chloroforming him with the 
contents of a vial he carried for asphyxiating butterflies. 

The rats, unlike the polecats, unless driven desperate by 
hunger and strong in numbers, will seldom tackle a man; but they 
are far from agreeable night companions. Even in England I have 
had them running over my bed, and have lain in chambers in foreign 
parts where they simply swarmed. Few country houses of any size 
are free from them, and in many a venerable manor house or gloomy 
castle they have been responsible for the mysterious noises which 
have given it a sinister reputation. It were well if that were the 
worst, but few creatures are more obnoxiously repulsive. When 
they ravage the larder or raid the dairy, it is not only what they eat 
but what they spoil. Then sentiment and imagination come in, and 
you seem to taste the flavour of the filthy feet that have come 
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scampering up from the sewers. In summer-time the plague is in 
some measure stayed, for most of them make a flitting to the fields, 
where the matrons are confined in holes in the banks and the hedge 
bottoms. Then they turn their attention to eggs and game, and are 
as destructive as stoats or weasels ; they seldom expose themselves 
to a shot, and trapping makes no impression on them. The only 
way to thin their multitudes is to deal with them at their head- 
quarters in the house, either by poison or by calling in the rat- 
catcher. Poison is the most effective, and with arsenic they may 
be slaughtered wholesale. The plan St. John suggests is an excel- 
lent one: choose a locked-up room to which they have ready access, 
feed them for a fortnight with wholesome fare of meal and milk, and 
then season with the arsenic. But, as he remarks, there is a serious 
objection to that ; for in death they may be more offensive than in 
life. They will vindictively go and die behind panels and skirting- 
boards, making rooms for a time uninhabitable. 

As for the ratcatcher, he can do little good in the mansion. 
Moreover, he is generally an unscrupulous character, who burdens 
his conscience with quite unnecessary sin, by taking good care to 
leave a breeding stock. In stables and outbuildings he can act 
somewhat more effectively, and he can do excellent work in the 
rick-yard. His advent used always to be hailed with enthusiasm, 
for ratting is a lively if not anoble sport. It will be remembered with 
what zest Colonel Crawley’s son and heir partook of the amusement 
at Queen’s Crawley, in company of the keepers and his father and 
cousin. I recollect how the ratcatcher on circuit would come into 
the stack-yard, his ferret-box slung to his shoulder, and his mongrel 
terriers trotting at his heels. Napoleon of the hour, he directed 
the strategy. The fiery-eyed ferrets were taken out and entered at 
various holes ; there were moments of breathless expectation ; then 
the rats and mice came tumbling out in cascades, to be snapped 
up by the dogs or knocked down with sticks. Of course many 
escaped, but we went methodically from one rick to another, and 
the death roll was always a heavy one. The mischief these 
vermin did was incredible. I have seen a year-old stack taken 
down that was absolutely ruined, and it scarcely yielded half-a-dozen 
bushels in the threshing. In some ancient barns the game was 
abundant enough, but the sport was disappointing. For the cob- 
webbed roof was honeycombed with holes, and the earthen floor 
was traversed in all directions with runs communicating with 
drains. The ratcatcher was shy of trusting his best ferrets in such 
labyrinths, though if he lost them or they “laid up” it was always 
a fair excuse for continuing to make himself comfortable in free 
quarters. 
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UTILISING THE UNATTACHED COCK 
PARTRIDGE 


BY F. W. MILLARD 


THE unemployed in every community are generally a source of 
trouble to the more steady members, and the best means of dealing 
with them has long been a problem. Now, the unmated cock 
partridge is out of work for the time being, and he lives up to 
the character of that fraternity in so far as to endeavour to cause 
as much trouble as possible by striving to destroy the domestic 
felicity of every pair of his kind within reach. However, the cock 
partridge possesses one great virtue over the majority of his human 
compeers, for he is not unemployed owing to innate laziness or 
hatred of work in any form; he would much rather be engaged in 
attending the wants of a promising brood, and it is lack of a mate 
which causes him to be out of employment during the breeding 
season. The persistence he shows in worrying more fortunate cock 
partridges and trying to steal their job proves the great desire he 
has for work, and under these conditions the unmated cock par- 
tridge does not merit the universal condemnation which usually falls 
to his share. The harm he does is really due to excess of zeal in a 
good cause, and if directed into the right channels may be rendered of 
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great benefit to his kind and to the sport provided on the estate he 
frequents. If it be seen that he is a little too active in his desire to 
steal a mate, it is the usual thing surreptitiously to remove him (how 
and at what season I will not say), and this is not exactly the end 
so energetic a bird deserves. 

The big talk there has been concerning the French system of 
penning and rearing partridges, and the disappointing results which 
in the main have occurred, have attracted the attention of game 
preservers to French methods generally. At least two keepers 


COCK PARTRIDGE IN SMALL COOP—OBSERVE SLIDE FOR RELEASING HIM AND HIS 
BROOD—MR. BURGESS FEEDING THE BROOD 


whom I know have been experimenting in the direction of utilising 
the unattached cock partridge for rearing partridge chicks, and this 
I believe has long been practised across the Channel, although so 
far as I can ascertain it has not been adopted to any great extent 
on this side of the water. 

It has been recognised for some time that the domestic qualities 
of the cock partridge are at least equal to those of the hen bird, 
the share he takes in caring for the brood proving this; but every- 
one does not know that he is prepared to undertake and carry out 
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all domestic duties alone if allowed an opportunity, and to take 
them up at very short notice, Should a hen partridge happen to 
be killed after her brood has hatched, the cock does not relax in 
parental duty, and in nearly every case succeeds in rearing the 
family to maturity ; indeed, the size which a covey controlled by a 
cock sometimes attains, betrays the fact that he is not above adding 
to his family cares by annexing chicks from other broods, and it is 
certain that as a successful and competent nurse he equals any 
other male game bird. He cannot produce eggs, but it is more than 
suspected that he can hatch them, and no fact is more assured than 
that he is as willing and able as a hen bird to rear the chicks; so 
the only thing to do is to supply the necessary youngsters. For- 
tunately, the average keeper is better able to provide the chicks 
than to rear them, so the combination of a persevering keeper and 
a few energetic cock partridges may do much towards increasing 
the coveys upon a manor. 

Before going further it will be as well to explain how cock 
partridges are to be obtained. Unfortunately, if there should happen 
to be a surplus upon an English estate the fact does not make itself 
apparent till pairing is in full swing, but at this period any excess 
of cock birds may easily be caught, although it is full late for them 
to attain that degree of tameness necessary to complete success. 
The longer (within reason) the cock partridge can be in the keeper’s 
hands before the bird is required to take over the care of a brood 
the quieter he becomes, and the less he resents the close association 
with man necessary to satisfactory results; so it is advisable to 
secure the necessary number as soon as the new year arrives. This 
applies more especially to birds caught up at home, as foreign 
partridges imported late have generally been in the hands of the 
catchers for some time and become somewhat tame. The best way 
of securing home partridges is to use a drag net, after having marked 
down a sufficient number of coveys in the evening, select the cock 
birds, and release the rest. By doing this three good ends are 
attained: the requisite cock partridges are secured, the dreaded 
excess of male birds prevented, and the released members of each 
covey taught to avoid netters. It is not advisable to take every 
cock bird from each covey, but the old ones should be selected and 
kept if possible. 

Till the time when they are required, the birds may all be run 
together in a movable pen, and the more they are accustomed to 
the presence of man the better for future results. If cock par- 
tridges cannot be captured in the way described, they may be 
trapped in coops as soon as pairing begins; but a special coop is 
needed, possessing narrow front bars between which so small a 
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bird cannot force itself. The centre bar must be constructed so 
as to slide freely up and down, should be raised sufficiently 
high to admit of the entrance of a partridge, and supported in 
that position by a slight stick. From this stick to the back of 
the coop a thin wire must be stretched taut at about three 
inches from the ground. Now comes the important part of the 
affair. At the back of the coop a mirror is arranged in such a 
position that a partridge passing in front must see its own reflection. 
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THE HEN WITH BROOD OF PARTRIDGES 


Upon this occurring the bird instantly makes a dash inside, strikes 
the wire, displaces the stick, and finds itself a prisoner. It is 
advisable to get these trap-coops set early (minus the mirror), and 
accustom the coveys to feed on dari seed scattered around them. 
This method is only of use when pairing has started, the pugna- 
cious spirit of the cocks then being very marked. A bird once 
caught will soon be too much occupied with the fact that it is 
a prisoner to care to keep on fighting its own reflection. 

The two keepers who have been rearing coveys and utilising the 
cock partridge as a foster-parent are Mr. C. Waite, head-keeper to 
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Lord Deramore, at Heslington, York, and Mr. Burgess, Lord 
Wenlock’s keeper at Skipwith Common, near the same city, and 
the results obtained in both instances have been most encouraging. 
Mr. Waite used both eggs and birds procured from abroad, but 
Mr. Burgess utilised English eggs and English birds. As the 
supply of eggs from English sources is sure to be limited, and 
strictly confined to eggs from ruined nests and those in places where 
they are not likely to hatch in safety, it is distinctly pleasing to 
know that those procured from abroad did very well. Foreign 
partridge eggs do not yield the high hatching percentage of English 
eggs, but the chicks seem to come out fairly strong, and under the 
loving care of an attentive cock bird thrive in a gratifying manner. 
As for Hungarian cock partridges, these may generally be obtained 
at a cheap rate from importers towards the end of the turning-down 
season; every ordinary buyer prefers to release hens for breeding, 
is willing to pay a little more to secure them, and under these 
circumstances a surplus of cocks is sure to be left on hand. These 
are often sold for what they will fetch, and he who cares to keep 
his eyes open need not pay much for his cock partridges. Foreign 
eggs vary in price, but from £4 to £5 per 100 is the ordinary cost. 

At Heslington the partridge eggs were hatched in incubators, 
and the chicks at once given to the cock partridges, each of the 
latter being confined in a small coop having a space a few feet 
square enclosed in front. In this space the chicks were placed 
at the rate of from nineteen to twenty-four to a brood, and the cock 
partridge soon gathered the little ones beneath him. About twenty- 
four hours were allowed for the brood and its foster-parent to 
get accustomed to each other, and then coop and all were removed 
to a field. After another short space of time for the birds to settle 
down, a sliding door at the back of the coop was lifted, and the 
cock partridge permitted to lead his brood into the open. It was 
quite a pretty and interesting sight to see him emerge, and strut 
proudly away with the little ones following and answering his call. 
Since then these broods have turned up in full strength, amply 
proving the ability of the cocks to act as parents. 

Mr. Burgess had to go to a little more trouble with his 
experiments, because he did not possess an incubator. All his 
eggs were hatched beneath hens, and the illustrations thoroughly 
explain the system he followed. When partridge chicks are 
brought out by hens, losses owing to trampling are sure to be 
rather serious, the chicks being such wee, weakly little things at 
first. An incubator is best for hatching, but a modification of 
both systems is preferable. A better hatching percentage is assured 
if the eggs be brought to the chipping stage by hens and then 
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consigned to an incubator for final hatching; by observing this 
procedure all possibility of chicks being trampled to death by a 
restless hen is avoided. A few eggs may be left with the hen for her 
to hatch as a means of properly developing her maternal instinct. 
When the chicks hatched at Skipwith were fit to leave the nest the 
keeper placed the hen with her brood in a coop, with another and 
smaller coop just opposite and about a yard distant; this last coop 
contained the cock partridge, and the space between the two was 
fenced in with boards a foot or so high. After a few days the hen 
was taken away and the partridge granted a monopoly of the 
situation ; a little later he and his brood were removed to a cornfield 


COCK PARTRIDGE AWAITING HIS FAMILY 


and the whole lot released as previously described. The plan of 
putting out the hen with the chicks for the first day or two appears 
to possess advantages, for in case a cock partridge should prove 
troublesome the chicks have a parent ready to take care of them 
until another cock bird can be procured and tried. However, my 
experience proves that the bird rarely refuses to accept the chicks, 
and if left for several hours facing a hen with a brood generally 
manages to coax them all into his coop. It is surprising to see how 
the tactics of the partridge undergo a sudden change upon seeing 
the chicks, and how all attempts to escape cease beneath his desire 
to gain possession of them. 

Having explained this system of rearing partridges, and the 
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success which attended the experiments made, it will be worth 
while to compare it with the methed of penning and pairing 
partridges and releasing the birds with their brood. First of all 
quite two-thirds of the labour is dispensed with, and no expensive 
pens are required, with the ceaseless work and cost of feeding and 
attending the partridges confined therein. Anyone who has tried 
the pen system cannot have failed to recognise the difficulty of 
pairing the birds off, and the constant watching necessary to secure 
those which have paired and isolate them from the rest. Even 
when this has been done the anxiety and work has not ceased, for 
the nests the birds form in the laying pens are liable to all sorts of 
accidents ; they are quite as vulnerable to the effects of thunder- 
storms and other excessive rainfalls as those of wild birds; and 
experiment has decided that the continued presence of a pair of 
birds in the confined area of a pen is nearly certain to attract 
vermin. If stoats and weasels can be excluded from the pen by 
strong small-meshed netting they cannot be kept away, and their 
constant visits and attempts to get within so disconcert the par- 
tridges that sitting is out of the question. In fact quite fifty per 
cent. of the losses which occur are caused by vermin, however 
closely the surrounding ground has been trapped. 

When cock partridges are utilised to rear the broods, they may 
all be run together in one pen till required, and only need feeding 
twice a day. The eggs are placed in incubators or beneath hens, 
and during the period of incubation are perfectly safe from the 
vagaries of the weather and from attack by vermin. The work of 
inducing the cocks to take to the broods only occupies a few days, 
and it can all be carried out on one small space of ground. Under 
the other system pens are scattered over a large area and the labour 
of attending them is a serious item; all this is saved, and in the 
end better results secured. It has been said that the pen system 
of producing partridges would never become general because the 
expenditure incurred is too great for a sportsman of moderate 
means possessing only a small manor; but here is an alternative 
method open to everyone, and the wonder of it is that it has 
not been generally adopted long ago. I believe that next season 
experiments are to be made on a much larger scale upon the two 
estates mentioned, and no doubt other preserves will be glad to take 
advantage of the information I am here enabled to give. Certainly, 
the unattached cock partridge should no longer be regarded as an 
undesirable personage, but as an acquisition to be at once secured 
and given an opportunity of satisfying his parental aspirations in a 
legitimate manner. Under proper management he is a valuable 
asset, as Messrs. Burgess and Waite have shown. 
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To the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 
I put my communication to you in the form of a letter as 
seeming less pretentious than attempting an article, for I am not 
accustomed to writing for publication; but I desire to make some 
remarks about the present state of the Turf, and regarding your 
magazine as a suitable vehicle, beg the hospitality of its pages. 

Some years since I had a certain connection with the sport, for 
I held a share in a few horses (though the management of these was 
left in other hands); reasons which I need not dwell upon withdrew 
me for a while from the pursuit, but lately it happens that I 
have been thrown much into racing society, and it appears to me 
that a condition of affairs prevails which unless checked and dis- 
couraged will go far to destroying the national sport. Racing of 
kinds there always will be, I suppose; but on returning to the Turf 
I seem to find it in a languishing and dangerous state, and the 
times are obviously critical. Even my humble pen may be of service 
if it directs attention to the subject in a magazine which I am 
aware has a specially influential clientéle. 

The racing world has lately been seriously depleted, several 
men who were special sources of strength having been removed by 
death; but this has necessarily been the case at all times, and the 
one question is, By whom are such vacant places filled, if they are 
filled at all? The late Duke of Westminster, whose interest in 
and knowledge of racing in all branches made his co-operation of 
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peculiar value, is succeeded by the present holder of the title, an 
excellent sportsman in various ways, but not keen about flat-racing 
as was his predecessor. The owner of the famous Eaton Stud must 
almost necessarily race, or eise one may suspect that the yellow jacket 
would not be often seen at Newmarket. Colonel McCalmont may 
be said to have been succeeded by Lord Howard de Walden, 
wealthy, liberal, with all the instincts of a sportsman and a gentle- 
man; but again not, I fear, keen. Ifan owner be not present to see 
his horses run at Newmarket when he has a comfortable house of 
his own waiting for him, the significance of the fact is unmistakable. 
Prince Soltykoff, a liberal if not a very judicious supporter—it is 
always a mistake to breed horses most of which will almost certainly 
be bad—leaves a vacancy; an even more serious one is left by Sir 
J. Blundell Maple, and yet another by Mr. James Lowther, who 
owned few horses, it is true, and those usually very poor specimens, 
but who exercised a power and an influence that were all for good. 
Lord Zetland seems practically to have given up; Lord Dunraven 
is retiring, as is Sir R. Waldie Griffith—more or less, at any rate, 
for the reserves on horses at his recent sale suggested something of 
a wish to keep them; and as to most of these no one is appearing 
to fill up the gaps. 

Agricultural depression is usually put forward as the cause why 
gentlemen of position—the sort of men who used to form almost the 
bulk of owners—no longer take part in the sport. They cannot 
afford it, one hears, and in many cases that is no doubt correct; but 
though times may be temporarily hard there is plenty of money in 
the country: it is inclination rather than capital that is lacking. 

What, then, is wrong with racing? My belief is that many 
gentlemen are abandoning the sport because in not a few respects 
they consider that it is ceasing to be a sport for gentlemen, it being, 
as they have reason to believe, often altogether improperly con- 
ducted; that is to say, horses are run on purely commercial prin- 
ciples which have their basis in illicit greed and unscrupulosity. 
We do not now hear of “jockey rings,’ but when we did hear of 
them it is not certain that they existed ; indeed, when these rumours 
were current I was racing myself. Those who talked of ‘“ jockey 
rings”’ could scarcely have realised the extreme difficulty there 
would have been in forming one and carrying it on, for such a 
scheme would have required infinitely more intelligence, system, and 
tact than the average jockey possesses. Now and then a horse was 
doubtless ‘‘ stopped.” It was decided that a favourite should not 
win, and this made the result of the race a tolerably good thing for 
something else, particularly if the jockey on a third horse that might 
be dangerous was advised to back his rival, or was ‘‘ put on” a stake at 
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good odds. Hence came the salutary rule which prohibited jockeys 
from betting—salutary as far as it goes, for to make a rule is one 
thing, to detect fractures of it quite another. But this is not what 
was meant by a “jockey ring,” the implication being that many 
races were “‘ arranged ”’—and the further supposition that owners, 
trainers, and friends of stables with a knowledge of racing were all 
successfully hoodwinked and ready to accept running as it came out 
—often entirely contrary to all trials and careful calculations— 
without question. There were, indeed, so many obstacles and 
drawbacks to the successful working of a jockey ring that I have 
always received stories of its existence with scepticism. 

Nowadays, however, it seems frequently to be common know- 
ledge that horses who are well in races and have obvious chances on 
form will not win, are not intended to do so by their owners, and 
will not be allowed to do so by their jockeys; though occasionally 
there is cause to suppose that the owner is no better informed as to 
what will happen than anybody else outside the little coterie of 
trainer, jockey, professional backer of horses, and the friend or two 
who may be in the latter’s confidence. 

** Do you think he is ‘ out ’ to-day ?” is quite a common inquiry 
among men who are pondering over their race cards in the ceaseless 
attempt to find winners; and perhaps the person addressed is able 
to furnish some good reason why he thinks the animal is not 
‘‘out ’—the last word of course meaning out with the desire for 
victory. ‘‘ They are all of them here!” is another stereotyped 
phrase, and it means that men associated with a certain horse have 
come to see it run, of course with the intention of backing it. 
Then there is the reverse, ‘“‘ I don’t see any of them here to-day ?” 
The horse is there, but not its owner and his adherents, and the 
observation signifies that though it is to run it is not expected to 
try. ‘‘ The boy did not seem too busy on that one last week” is 
again an observation that is heard without surprise; the boy had 
been told not to exert himself—not to win, that is to say—and his 
lack of energy was apparent to practised eyes, though not to those 
of the stewards. 

The Daily Mail published the morning on which I write says 
of a handicap winner that “ The horse returned to the unsaddling ring 
in silence. . . . There have been episodes in his career which the 
public could not forget even in this redeeming hour of victory.” 
This, it will be perceived, is ingeniously worded. What readers are 
meant to understand is that the horse in question has not been 
“out ” when heavily backed (by the public), and has won when its 
success appeared impossible ‘on form”; but if taxed with such a 
construction the critic would innocently say, ‘‘ Not at all! I only 
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meant by ‘ episodes’ that people had lost money on him when he 
was favourite—they remembered their disappointment—and were 
vexed when he won at good odds; nothing more than that!” The 
papers are often blamed for not speaking plainly about some scandal 
that is a subject of general comment, but herein the writers are 
wise ; for if an action for libel were brought it would not be tried 
before a jury of racing men, but of men who probably knew nothing 
whatever about racing, and who could be readily swayed by the 
specious oratory of a cunning counsel. 

It is of course usually for the benefit of the handicappers that 
horses are not “‘ out,” and very often the handicappers are quite well 
aware of the circumstances. But what are they todo? They see 
a horse that might perhaps have won, could at any rate have been 
close up, a good second, deliberately stopped—beaten, say, four or 
five lengths out of a place, for the record of places attracts 
attention. Next week they have to handicap this animal, who 
was then being “readied,” and the winner. If they allow fewer 
than 7 lb. or 8lb. for the beating there is a violent outcry, the dis- 
crepancy is pointed out in the papers, perhaps, by some writer who 
is going simply on the ‘‘ book,” not having seen the race; or it is 
even possible that the matter is brought before the stewards, if the 
owner be bold. Of course, if weighted on what happened, not on 
what could and should have happened, the handicap is demonstrably 
wrong and absurd; and should the handicapper be bold in his turn 
and express his conviction that the horse was pulled, there is such 
clear ground for an action for libel that he naturally refrains from 
doing anything so dangerous. 

It was stated in the papers some time ago that Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild had declared his intention of starting no more horses 
in handicaps, and whether or not he carries out the resolve (an 
improbability) the incident is notable. Nothing has struck me more 
than a remark made in all sincerity by a friend, an owner of horses, 
whom I had always regarded as a man of the most strict integrity. 
I was discussing the subject of running horses that were not ‘‘meant,”’ 
and was amazed at his calm reply, “‘ You have to do it now if you 
want to win handicaps.” It was to all intents and purposes an 
admission that he did it himself, and the idea of his being summoned 
before the stewards—and properly so—was, I confess, a shock 
to me. 

It is to the stewards that one has to look, but the look is 
usually in vain. These functionaries should be chosen with more 
care than is generally exercised in the choice, and they should have 
the courage of their opinions, keeping steadily before them the fact 
that in several important respects the Turf is on the down grade, 
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and it is in a large measure they who can stop its further descent. 
When I was racing years ago the sort of remarks I have quoted 
—and this is a point I wish particularly to emphasise—were 
not bandied about as matters of course, understood by every- 
body who was a little b-hind the scenes. A suspicion was at times 
whispered, occasionally the whisper grew somewhat loud, but it was 
not generally recognised that horses not being ‘‘ out ’’ was a matter 
of constant occurrence—more than an everyday affair, the affair 
indeed of tolerably well every race, except perhaps selling races, 
where the animal stopped might be claimed. People used to talk 
about such things as if there were some discredit in them. Now, 
the only persons who do not know anything about it when almost 
more than suspicion is rife are the stewards. Some _ successful 
stables from which good winners constantly come are, it may be 
said, known to run horses that are not meant to win—are waiting 
for something else. The names of the horses are frequently 
familiar, some of the well-informed writers do almost more than 
hint at them, making their ideas absolutely unmistakable; but 
the managers of the stables are patient, they wait till the 
handicap pleases them, till the something else is due to be run 
for, their horses win, and no one—that is, no one in authority 
—has any awkward questions to ask. That owners and trainers 
who run straight—for there are happily some who do so—feel utterly 
disgusted, and that a proportion of them should retire from racing, 
are things inevitable. 

There seems to be a great deal less money on the Turf than 
there was in former days, when better prices were laid to infi- 
nitely larger sums. ‘‘ There is no money on either side of the rails,” 
someone observed to me at a recent meeting; and though this is 
far from being accurate, there is not a quarter, scarcely, I am 
inclined to fancy, a tithe, of the betting there used to be as 
regards number and amount of wagers. A few not too shrewd 
young men have lately taken to plunging, and that will help the 
ring, several members of which, at least, are certainly good for 
any amount that could be won from them; but on both sides of the 
rails as a very general rule banking accounts are smaller and are 
employed with infinitely more caution—scrimped prices from book- 
makers, and usually modest investments by backers. This is from 
one point of view all for the best; but it is money which makes an 
institution thrive, and the institution of the Turf in this respect 
does not thrive to anything like the extent that it did. 

Would matters be improved by the appointment of stipendiary 
stewards? They would, I am of opinion, if the right men could be 
obtained ; but it would be difficult in the extreme to find the necessary 
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two or three who were universally admitted to be judges of the 
soundest description in all matters appertaining to racing, could be 
implicitly relied on to act without fear or favour, were of course 
men of the most unimpeachable character, and who were willing to 
act in such a capacity. 

I have even heard it asserted by men who know something of 
racing that the Turf is on its last legs. That I hold to be absurd. 
The King is an energetic patron, and that means a vast deal; were 
His Majesty to withdraw it would be a grave matter and make an 
enormous difference; but a glance through the names of those who 
have horses entered for next year’s Derby shows that patronage of 
the sport comes from all-important quarters—the King has five in, 
the Dukes of Devonshire, Portland, and Westminster, the Marquesses 
of Zetland and Cadogan, the Earls of Rosebery, Derby, Durham, 
Bradford, Crewe, Ellesmere, Harewood, Ilchester, Lords Stanley 
and Howard de Walden, Sirs R. Waldie Griffith and Tatton 
Sykes, Admiral Lambton, four members of the Rothschild family, 
Messrs. Douglas Baird, Bibby, Arthur James, Musker, Oswald, Neu- 
mann, Vanderbilt and others are represented. With these and 
such as these to the fore, the Turf’s “last legs ” appear very stalwart 
and lasting supports; but none the less many matters most urgently 


need investigation and reform, and if these are not soon forthcoming 
well-nigh irreparable mischief may be done to the Turf. 
I will ask you to allow me to sign myself 


Your obedient servant 


NESTOR. 


Note.—The name signed to “‘ Nestor’s”’ letter is certainly that of a sportsman who 
is well acquainted with the Turf, and we gladly allow him to express his views.—Ep. 
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WELL-DRESSED HUNTING MAN 
FASHIONS OLD AND NEW 
BY ALFRED W. THOMAS 


I HAVE been invited by the Editor of this magazine to give to its 
readers the benefit of a long practical experience in dealing with the 
subject of hunting-dress, of which I have necessarily made a life- 
long study. I consider myself deeply indebted to him for the 
compliment he has paid me, but let me at once lay claim to the 
indulgence of the reader for any literary shortcomings that this 
article may have.!_ Besides attempting to describe in these pages, 
by means of letterpress and illustrations, the correct wear of the 
well-dressed hunting man of to-day, I have endeavoured in many 
cases to trace the progress of hunting-dress during the past hundred 
years or more. In this endeavour I have been greatly assisted by 
the records which have been preserved since the days of ‘‘ David 
Thomas, Breeches Maker, 40, St. James Street’’—as that member 
of my family was registered in the London Directory at the end of 


1 Just twelve months ago an article appeared on ‘‘ Hunting Costume: a Plea for 
Orthodoxy.” The paper occasioned much correspondence; and at this the beginning of 
the season we tried to get some well-known hunting man, whose criticism would carry 
weight, to return to the subject. Many men who ride admirably do not write equally well. 
Promises to try their best, and subsequent confessions of failure, together with timid 
protestations that they would if only they could, have been the result of applications ; 
and we have therefore at length sought the dicta of a professional expert, Mr. Alfred 
W. Thomas, who entered zealously upon the task as here presented.—Ep. 
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the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. For 
sundry other details of the earlier history of hunting-dress, and in a 
certain degree for what I may be allowed to term the “ hunting- 
field” side of the article, I have to acknowledge the assistance of 
Mr. Arthur W. Coaten. 

To a large extent fashion runs in cycles. In studying the 
old-time plates and such accounts of dress, sporting and otherwise, 
as were written by the chroniclers of long ago, it is exceedingly 
interesting to come across some little detail of costume which, after 
having been discarded for many decades, reappears to-day in practi- 
cally its oldform. This revival of former fashions is occasionally very 
marked in our ordinary everyday attire, and the same thing may be 
observed in connection with hunting-dress. But it does not seem 
within the range of possibilities that the modern Nimrod will ever see 
a return to the bed-gown coat which was the customary wear of the 
well-dressed hunting man in the eighteenth century. This was a 
gigantic affair, reaching down almost to the ankles. Buttoning low 
in front, it was fitted with great roll collars and wide skirts which, 
however cumbersome and unsightly they may appear according to 
our present notions, certainly afforded good protection for the limbs 
of the rider; and barbed wire being unknown in those days, the 
skirts appear to have survived the fray, and may at least be given 
the credit of having paved the way for the present-day hunting 
apron. The roll collar to which I have referred eventually evolved 
into the one that has been familiarised by Alken, this being a sort 
of all-round collar such as you may now see on a military overcoat, 
only on a smaller scale. As an instance of the resuscitation of a 
former fashion, it may be mentioned that this old Alken collar, cut 
lower in front in order to show the stock, is sometimes reverted to 
in scarlet coats of the latest make. 

Precisely in what manner the scarlet coat became a sort of insignia 
of fox-hunting it is hard to tell. More than one industrious hunt- 
ing writer has delved into the intricacies of old sporting records in 
the hope of settling this question; but so far nothing has been dis- 
covered likely to determine the point conclusively. Theories there 
are, of course, in abundance. One explanation which has occasion- 
ally been put forward and been popularly accepted takes us as far 
back as the reign of Henry II. It is said that this monarch—or it 
may have been Henry III.—chanced to be present at a fox-hunt, 
and this experience of the chase, unlike anything in vogue at that 
time, pleased him so immensely that forthwith he ordered that 
hunting should rank in the category of Royal sports, and commanded 
that the officials should in future be clad in scarlet. So runs this 
pretty little story; but certain hard facts go to disprove it. In the 
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first place it has never been possible to discover in any of the most 
likely quarters any charter by which fox-hunting was made a Royal 
sport. Such a charter must have existed if the story is to be 
credited. Secondly, it is more than doubtful whether scarlet was 
actually the colour of the Royal livery at the time alluded to. The 
late Mr. Blew, whom I knew for twenty years, made a close study 
of the earlier history of hunting, and ridiculed this Royal charter 
theory for another reason—namely, that the régime of Henry II. or 
Henry III. was long antecedent to the time when fox-hunting first 
attained to the dignity of a recognised sport, and he was convinced 
that the King would have been about as likely to array the Royal 
ratcatcher in red as the man who hunted and killed a fox. Another 
notion connects the pink coat of the hunting man with the red coat 
of the military, and yet another theorist will tell you that it was 
originally adopted because the colour could be easily seen from afar 
off. Neither of these ideas, however, is substantiated, though the 
last-named to my mind is as feasible as any. 

Some light on the question as to how far back scarlet was 
almost exclusively associated with fox-hunting, leaving the green or 
blue coats to the harriers, is thrown by the early rules of the 
Tarporley Hunt Club. This still flourishing body was established 
for hare-hunting in 1762, when it was stipulated that ‘ every 
member must have a blue frock, with plain yellow metal buttons, 
scarlet velvet cape, double-breasted scarlet flannel waistcoat, the 
coat sleeve to be cut and turned up.’”’ Soon afterwards it was voted 
that ‘‘the metal buttons be changed for basket mohair ones, and 
that every member provide himself with a scarlet saddle-cloth, 
bound with blue.”” Any laxity in adopting these rules was rigidly 
discouraged by the club. So much can be gathered from the clause 
providing that “‘if any member does not appear in the strict 
uniform of the hunt he shall forfeit one guinea for every such 
offence.” Thus we read that a Mr. Barry had to pay up for 
“not taking the binding off the buttonholes of his coat,” and a 
Mr. Whitworth was fined for having his saddle-cloth bound with 
purple. 

A few years later—in 1770, to be precise—the club forsook 
the harriers for foxhounds, and it was thereupon voted that ‘ the 
hunt should change their uniform to a red coat unbound, with 
a small frock sleeve, a grass-green velvet cape, and green waistcoat, 
and that the sleeves have no buttons, the red saddle-cloth to be 
bound with green instead of blue.” The green waistcoat remains, 
and is now worn, in conjunction with green cloth knee-breeches, 
for evening dress. In those days leathers were the universal wear 
of the well-dressed hunting man, and the following rule of the 
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Tarporley Club reads curiously to-day :—‘‘If any member of the 
society should marry, he is to present each member of the hunt 
with a pair of buckskin breeches.” Eventually this was altered 
into one guinea for each member of the club, to be paid into the 
hands of the secretary, to be spent in leather breeches, which 
obviously was letting the Benedick down lightly, as according to 
my ancestor’s accounts leather breeches were very little cheaper to 
buy in those days than they are now. Members of the club who 
were widowers had something to look forward to, for it was stipu- 
lated that ‘‘any member of the hunt who marries a second time 
shall give two pairs of leather breeches to each member of the 
hunt.” It is open to question whether some of the old-time 
Tarporley punctiliousness with regard to the details of correct 
hunting attire could not be imitated with advantage by the hunt 
clubs of to-day. 

Half a century ago the hunting parson, now invariably to be 
seen in a black hunting coat when following hounds, favoured 
a purple shade as being less conspicuous than pink. Most people 
have read of “ Henry, our purple-clad vicar,” in Egerton War- 
burton’s ‘‘ Cheshire Song,” and the familiar passage— 


If my life were at stake on the wager, 
I know not which brother I’d back: 

The parson, the squire, or the major, 
The purple, the pink, or the black. 


The great popularity of grey coats, with their many shades — 
and shapes, is of comparatively recent origin, and with them have 
come the butcher boots of either patent or blacking leather, the 
former being the smarter and the latter the more workmanlike. 
Here again the cycle has brought us back to the soft leg-boot that was 
for twenty years quite discarded. There is one Master of Hounds 
in the North of England who is in the habit of hunting his pack in 
a black coat; but I think the day is very far distant when we shall 
see that example widely imitated. The good old scarlet remains in 
force for the uniform of nearly every fox-hunt in the kingdom, 
though my readers will probably not need to be told that there are 
exceptions, notably in the Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt, which has 
always adhered to the blue and buff (for those invited to wear it, 
the hunt servants wearing green cloth); in the Heythrop, whose 
servants’ livery comprises a green plush coat and red waistcoat ; 
and in Lord Fitzhardinge’s and the Old Berkeley Hunts, which have 
yellow plush. In hunting-history we read that the Lord Vernon of 
a hundred years ago maintained a pack of foxhounds in Derbyshire, 
and the uniform of the hunt was orange plush; whilst the original 
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uniform of the old Hatfield Hunt was sky-blue, though that colour 
was changed to scarlet before the famous Marchioness of Salisbury 
retired from the mastership in 1819. 

In tracing the evolution of the hunting coat from the ‘ bed- 
gown ” days alluded to at the beginning of this article, it is singular 
to observe how the fashion passed from the great skirts and fulness 
everywhere to the short frock-coat made as tight as it was possible to 
get it, with a very short waist, and high collars rising tothe ears. We 
see this fashion graphically depicted in George Cruikshank’s illus- 
trations. The next innovation was the swallow-tailed coat, often 
made to-day both in black and scarlet. About the same period the 


huntsman’s frock-coat came into more general use, but cut longer in 
the skirts to cover the points of the knees in the saddle ; and this is 
perhaps the most practical and sensible coat which has ever been 
seen in the hunting field. Previously it had been confined to the 
Master and his servants, and anyone else who wore it ran the risk 
of being mistaken for an official, The modern tendency in the 
matter of the scarlet frock-coat has been to revert to former usage. 
It is only worn by the Master and hunt servants now, and in making 
such a coat for a sportsman who was not an M.F.H. the corners in 
front would be just tipped off. 

The skirts of all hunting coats are being cut shorter this season 
in order to show more of the breeches. The fronts are in some 
cases rounded and often cut away almost like a walking coat. The 
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waists are worn shorter ; while the old Alken collar, as I have already 
said, is sometimes reverted to for ‘‘ pink”’ coats. The swallow-tailed 
coat, as I just mentioned, is still in fashion and is a very dressy- 
looking garment, setting off a well-cut pair of breeches better than 
any other type of coat. But it has the great drawback that it will 
never really suit a figure that is inclined to rotundity, and is of no 
use to protect one’s thighs in bad weather. The swallow-tail is 
what I should call a fair-weather coat. The old cut-away was fuller 
and more serviceable than the swallow-tail, and when skilfully made 
and fitted it looks remarkably well. Perhaps this shape is destined 
to enjoy a renewed period of popularity. 

Having said this much for the hunting coat, a little attention 
may now be devoted to the hunting waistcoat, in the selection of 
which some amount of care and discrimination is necessary, for the 
pattern should be distinctive without being loud, and the general 
appearance smart without a suspicion of flashiness. Single-breasted 
waistcoats are being worn this season, cut high and long, with slightly 
curved flaps to the pockets. In addition to increasing the sporting 
appearance of the garment, the flaps serve the purpose of keeping 
small change from rolling out of the pockets. Special care is now 
being taken to give the waistcoat a back long enough to protect the 
loins ; for the cold is always apt to strike one in the back, especially 
when, having got into a profuse perspiration during a searching 
gallop, there comes a lengthy check, a use of the spade, a stand of 
some considerable period at the covert-side, or a slow ride home. 
An old fashion was to make the waistcoat with a collar to turn up 
over the ears in wet weather, and as this idea seemed sensible 
enough it has in many cases been adopted. 

Breeches, perhaps, afford the supreme test of the skill of the 
sporting tailor. Solid reputations have been built up on this 
department alone, and it has been stated that ‘“‘the cutter-out of 
hunting breeches should be an artist, and an artist whose natural 
genius has been cultivated by practice on most fastidious customers.” 
Obviously in a paper of this nature I cannot further pursue the 
dictum contained in this quotation, but I may take it for granted 
that every hunting man recognises the paramount necessity for 
breeches which give the maximum of ease and comfort without the 
sacrifice of a particle of style and smartness. Years ago it was 
written that ‘‘ the difference between well and ill fitting breeches is 
the difference between comfort and misery,” and no truer statement 
was ever made in connection with hunting-dress. The records of 
David Thomas, to which I have already referred, show in an 
interesting manner the flexibility of style and shape as applied to 
breeches. 
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Going back to my great-grandfather’s time, when Beau 
Brummel set the fashion in these matters, tightness was the main 
thing sought for in breeches, and doeskins fitting like a skin were 
a part of the regulation morning and hunting dress of the period. 
George, Prince of Wales, who ranked himself as one of Beau 
Brummel’s pupils in regard to dress, created some excitement 
among the dandies of the day by appearing in white kidskin 
breeches; but these did not enjoy any lengthy vogue, for the reason 
that the leather-dressers were unable to produce an article stout 
enough for the purpose. At least, so the hunting historian tells us, 
and he goes on to record that leathers continued in fashion for 
morning and hunting dress until the Peace of 1814, when trousers 
of extraordinary shape were imported from Russia. But it is 
probable that leathers held their own until some years later than 
the date mentioned, and all the time comfort was made subservient 
to the tightness of the breeches. It is suggested that the tailor 
of that day had to fit his customer to the last half-inch, and 
Lord Alvanley once remarked that he was the best dressed 
man who looked as though he had been ‘‘ melted down and 
run into his leathers.” The easiest breeches to make are servants’ 
tight-fitting leathers. It is the loose-thighed nether garments 
which give the trouble to the ordinary tailor who tries his hand 
at them. 

At length there came a time when leather breeches were dis- 
carded by the fashionable hunting folk as being “slow,” and 
accordingly white corduroys became indispensable in the kit of the 
well-dressed follower of hounds. From about 1820 the smartest 
men in the Shires wore nothing but cords, and in High Leicester- 
shire never a leather could be seen, while the universal costume of 
the Pytchley field was tall hats, swallow-tailed coats, white cords, 
and white buckskin gloves. Leathers never quite passed out of use 
among provincial hunting men, and after a lapse of years they 
were revived to some extent in the Shires, those mainly responsible 
for the change being Lord Wilton, Mr. Maxse, and Lord Forester, 
who wore leathers at one of the Croxton Park meetings of which 
they were the stewards. Since then buckskin breeches have always 
enjoyed a certain amount of favour, but their great disadvantage is 
their unsuitability for wet weather. Another drawback is that 
leathers are not easily cleaned; indeed, it requires considerable 
practice before they can be turned out in faultless condition. They 
can hardly be worn in small hunting establishments, as a good 
valet or groom is always necessary for the task of cleaning them, 
and it is difficult to find a servant nowadays who can do them at 
all well. 
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Buckskins are now giving way rapidly to white washing mole- 
skin or cantoon cloth, material which is much to be recommended 
on account of its durability, smartness, and easiness to clean; but 
for bad weather there is nothing to beat Bedford cords. The tight- 
fitting, creaseless breeches of which mention has been made have 
long since been banished by the dictates of common-sense, and 
of late years the fashion has been for plenty of fulness above the 
knee anda close yet comfortable fit below. This season, however, 
breeches are worn smaller in the thighs, and closer just above 
the knees. I do not recommend laced breeches for hunting wear, 
though some sportsmen greatly prefer them. They are better 


ws 


for polo than for hunting, but best of all for service or colonial 
wear, for which they were originally designed and turned out by 
me at 32, Brook Street. 

For cubbing, the Beaufort-shape tail-coat is still worn, but to a 
certain extent it is being superseded by the sac coat, cut somewhat 
to the waist, and rather long and skirty, and with this coat leggings 
are the wear. For mufti hunting a coat of some dark-coloured 
material cut to a good length and rather forward, so that it comes 
on to the thighs and drops over the saddle, may be recommended, 
accompanied by breeches of the same Chipping Norton mixture, with 
a light checked waistcoat and butcher boots. This has been called 
the ‘“‘ratcatcher”’ garb, but it should be remembered that there is a 
world of difference between a good and bad “‘ratcatcher”’ kit. 
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Now that motoring to the meets has become such a familiar 
preliminary to the day's sport, necessity has arisen for a suitable 
overcoat, and one is here shown. It is really a combination of 
coat and apron, which thoroughly protects the white breeches and 
boots of the wearer, and, needless to add, the legs and seat. The 
covert coat is now essentially a garment for covert purposes, and 


is very seldom seen out of the saddle. It is to-day much more 
ample than formerly. It just covers the tops of the boots and lies 
over the saddle and horse’s back like a cavalry great coat, only of 
course much shorter. These covert coats are usually made in very 
thin materials that can be folded up in a small compass. 

The well-dressed hunting man of to-day would deem his kit 
incomplete without a pink dress-coat. Melton is said to have set 
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the fashion of wearing pink in the evening, and modern custom 
certainly is in strong contrast to that of the old fox-hunting 
squires who at the end of the day would merely change their boots 
for slippers, and dine in the garments in which they had been 
hunting. Among the hunts which have a distinctive evening dress, 
the Quorn have light blue facings to their coat, the Pytchley 
members preserve their traditional white collar, and with the 
Cottesmore a plain red coat and white waistcoat form the usual 
wear, though occasionally red silk facings are given to the coat. 
The hunt button, of course, is nearly always seen with the member’s 
evening coat, and is usually an engraved button. The majority of 
hunts go in for the orthodox pink coat, but they have all their own 
individual features, if only a distinctive button. White facings make 
the most popular distinctive mark, fully one-fourth of the fox-hunts 
of England wearing them on their coats, and many of the coats 
being lined with white silk. In some countries they are combined 
with a black velvet collar, notably in the Bedale, West Kent, Lord 
Zetland’s, and the Vine. Dark green, crimson, light and dark blue 
collars are worn with white facings by a number of other hunts. 
Red silk facings are also not infrequent, but in many countries 
they try to get away from the orthodox white and red. Thus the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s have pale green, and the Atherstone and the 
Cumberland grey facings of a different shade, the O. B. H. (East) 
and the Wheatland have yellow, the O. B. H. (West) and the South 
Devon buff, Mr. Scott Brewne’s and the Worcestershire light blue, 
the skirts of the latter being also lined with blue silk, the Burstow 
green, the Carmarthenshire and Wynnstay cream-coloured, the 
South Staffordshire canary, the East Devon brown tan, the South 
Durham and Lord Eglinton’s dark blue, the North Cotswold, 
Glamorgan, Fife, Northumberland and Berwickshire primrose, 
the Glamorganshire having only recently adopted this colour; and 
there are many more with these fine distinctions. In Ireland nearly 
every hunt has its own particular colours for facings to the evening 
coat. The Duke of Beaufort’s, the H.H., the Monmouthshire, the 
Morpeth, the Cleveland, the Pembrokeshire, and the Tivyside, 
prefer the blue to the red dress coat. Virtually every hunt club, 
indeed, has its own fashion, and I have named the above as showing 
the versatility of the evening coat. The well-made pink dress-coat 
is the acme of smartness, and the good effect is increased, of course, 
by satin knee-breeches. 

By way of conclusion let me add a few words regarding the 
care of hunting-dress when not actually in use, for what is the 
advantage of immaculate cut and style if an ignorant servant by 
bad folding or other carelessness produces unnatural creases and 
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generally bedraggles the garment? As a matter of fact, a coat 
ought never to be folded except when packed away for travelling, 
but always placed across a shoulder and hung in a suitable cupboard 
or wardrobe. Waistcoats should be folded flat and placed one on 
the other in a drawer by themselves. In folding breeches one does 
not handle them like trousers, the correct way being to take them 
with the right hand at the junction of the four seams in the fork, 
and with the left hand to hold them at the top of the seat seam. 
Then fold the breeches with their fronts outward, and put them flat 
ina drawer. These and many other hints which might be offered 
did space permit have necessarily to be followed if the well-dressed 
hunting man of to-day desire to maintain perfection in his ward- 
robe. A plea from the tailor to his customers in general may be 
added with advantage to some. It can be written in these few 
words—Put your clothes on properly. Get well into your garments; 
see that the breeches and boots correspond, that your stock is 
neatly tied, and that your breeches buttons are in their right place. 
Note, too, the importance of wearing the correct headgear. Do not 
put on a bowler when a silk hat is indispensable. These small 


details on the top of well-cut clothes go to make the well-dressed 
man. 
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ON BEATERS 
BY A. M. LATHAM 


I WONDER how many gunners after a good day’s sport give one 
thought to the men who have contributed so much to their pleasure. 
The keeper no doubt gets his meed of praise, but after all where 
would the sport be nowadays without beaters? If the birds are not 
brought up to the guns properly, all the keeper’s toil is wasted, the 
host probably, if he be human, gets angry, and the guests are dis- 
appointed. I fear that the great majority of sportsmen do not give 
sufficient credit to the beaters when the game has been plentiful and 
shown properly. Weare far too prone to look on them as mere 
machines, and to forget the very great difficulties that have to be 
contended with to attain a satisfactory result. Of course a good 
keeper will do more than a bad one with the same set of beaters; 
but his best-laid plans are apt to gang agley if not carried out with 
intelligence and to the letter. I have often wondered how an 
ordinary human being clad in ordinary garments can face the 
rough thorns that are met with in an English cover and yet keep 
fairly in line and move his stick vigorously as he should do. Re- 
member in this article I have in my mind’s eye not the big manors 
with their special army of men drilled and clothed for the purpose, 
but just the common or garden shoot of 1,000 up to 3,000 acres that 
the shooting tenant of moderate means can afford to take, the man 
who relies for his beaters on what his keeper can pick up from among 
the labourers that the farmers have no need for just then. 

See them fighting their way through thick cover with rain 
coming down, their boots full of water, and the sack, or whatever 
serves as a mackintosh, sopping wet; and yet they still stick to it, 
keeping fairly cheerful under these most depressing circumstances, 
and are ready to lend a hand in looking for a wounded bird at the 
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end of the drive, with no word of complaint that the cartridge-bag 
they carry is over heavy—you know it must be, for you yourself put 
over 120 cartridges into it at the beginning of the day, and you have 
taken very few out up to now. 

Reader, have you ever studied the various types of beater out 
with you daily? You get first of all the Ar class, generally a 
farmer’s son out for the love of the thing, or a superior sort of 
labourer, either of whom perhaps may not be above doing a little 
poaching ; but look how they work, ever watching their right and 
left hand neighbours, keeping well in line themselves and helping 
and encouraging others to do the same, sticks always tapping, and 
they always seem to know the bush under which a rabbit lurks or a 
pheasant lingers; very often, too, after a hot corner they will be able 
to tell you of a bird that fell some way back that neither you nor 
your loader, if you have one, noticed. Good sportsmen these, and 
men whose opinion is often worth having on matters of sport. You 
can rely on them not to declare they have marked a covey down 
unless they have seen them actually throw up their wings and settle, 
and if they say a bird has towered and fallen near a certain spot 
it is quite worth your while to go and look for it. How often has 
weeping and gnashing of teeth been caused by the declaration that 
birds are down when they have only been seen skimming very low! 
You walk that field assiduously and expectantly, but nothing gets 
up. Or, again, what is more common than to hear someone say, 
‘Oh, there is one of mine down by that tree. I sawit fall!” Off you 
go, foolishly perhaps, and as you approach a bird gets up at about 
100 yards. ‘Oh, that can’t be mine, I am sure mine was quite 
dead, though it fell close to where that one did get up!” And then 
the weary hunt begins; but no amount of searching will produce the 
bird, though the field is as bare as the back of your hand. 

Then there is another class, the man who goes through his 
day’s work almost methodically, apparently with little interest, and 
whose soul it seems impossible to rouse except by the mention of 
lunch or the gift of a rabbit at the end of the day. He performs 
his work stolidly, sometimes in line, sometimes out of it, but on the 
whole is not at all unsatisfactory, and he is always ready to help 
pick up or find a wounded bird, though not to be relied on to mark 
or fetch one that fell at any distance. 

A third class is the real bad one, the beater who is never in 
line, and who is satisfied with nothing: he will drag through a 
cover and never use his stick; he may shout now and then, but not 
often—the exertion is too great; and when the beat is over, and he 
gets to the end of the cover, he will lean on his stick and chew 
tobacco in a contemplative manner, never offering to help pick up 
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or to carry anything to the game cart. He is very fond of nuts and 
blackberries, and is generally more lively just after lunch, having 
managed to collar the lion’s share of the beer; but the liveliness 
soon wears off, and at about three o’clock he is his old self again. 
You will fill both these classes from the ranks of the agricultural 
labourer. 

Sometimes you may find among your beaters a man who is not 
of the soil. I do not think this is a common occurrence, but I have 
noticed it; he may be a cobbler, a mill hand, or a tailor—the type 
of man you expect to meet in a town and not in the country. 
Perhaps he is home for a holiday, and possibly out of a place; 
you can include him in either Class 2 or 3. Very often he is keen 
enough, but has not sufficient experience or knowledge of the habits 
of game to be put in Class 1; you will generally be able to spot him 
at once by his turning up in the morning in a pair of fairly thin 
boots, an old black tail-coat, and cloth trousers—no doubt the best 
costume he can muster, but quite inappropriate for the work he 
has in hand—no gaiters, and very likely no stick till a more ex- 
perienced hand cuts him one and gives him some elementary hints 
as to the way to use it. These men are very willing and anxious to 
please, but owing to want of knowledge will very often do just the 
wrong thing at the wrong time; they are invariably most polite, 
and will say, ‘‘Good shot, sir!” if you slay a sitting rabbit, or 
cover your dog with praise if he gathers a very weak runner on an 
open field; no doubt this is because they have heard exaggerated 
reports of the vast largesse distributed by the ordinary shooter. 
Their great delight is to be allowed to carry something that has 
been killed, and I have seen one of them almost weep when it was 
suggested that he might put a rabbit and a pheasant, which he had 
triumphantly carried for about two hours, in the game cart. 

There is one thing that stirs all these classes equally, and that 
is rabbit. They will watch almost unmoved the flushing of hun- 
dreds of pheasants, but let one rabbit show itself and all becomes 
uproar and excitement. The keeper may swear himself hoarse, but 
there is no peace until Master Bunny has bolted, usually back 
through the line, and is no more seen; sometimes he falls a victim 
to a chance blow from a stick, and then the owner of that stick goes 
up to the top of the ladder and looks down with scorn on his less 
fortunate comrades until one of them manages to do the same thing, 
and then the positions are reversed. 

Ah, well! take them right through, beaters are usually a good 
sort, and members of Class 3 are not very frequently met, thank 
goodness; not overpaid, considering what they do, for though it 
sounds easy enough to walk through a covert in line, or even across a 
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moor or a field of roots, it really takes a certain amount of skill and 
care. And when you get the wind blowing awkwardly and allow- 
ance has to be made, if your flankers are not thoroughly up to their 
work and pretty spry you will see your birds streaming away well 
out of shot of your outside guns, never perhaps to be brought in 
again, and the day from which you expected so much will be a day 


of disappointment and bad language. a 
I can recollect a moor I used to shoot on pretty frequently, - 
where at one drive a flanker had to show himself at a certain spot. . 


On the direction and pace of the wind depended the exact spot and . 
time he disclosed himself, regard being also had to the position of 
the other beaters; and yet I only knew that drive go wrong once, 
and then it was not the fault of the man, but because the wind was . 
so strong that no self-respecting grouse could face it. = 

There is always one great disadvantage that a beater has to ie 
contend with, and that is his liability to receive any stray pellets that 
may happen to miss a low-flying bird. He is to a certain extent not 
a free agent, and so is unable to refuse an invitation to participate 
in a day’s sport because someone who has also been invited is not 
quite safe. I feel sure that no host would of malice aforethought 
invite anyone to shoot who was in his opinion dangerous; he would 
have more regard for the safety not only of the beaters but of his other 
guests and himself; but unfortunately nowadays so many people 
shoot who have taken to it late in life, and who on the strength of a 
couple of hours at a shooting school consider that they have nothing 
to learn in the use of a gun, that men are allowed to come out who 
would not have been tolerated twenty-five years ago, and very often 
the host is the worst offender of the lot. It makes one’s blood run 
cold to see the way some persons use their guns, shooting into covers 
at ground game with the line of beaters close up, smashing up a = 
low-flying bird regardless of anyone else’s position, or perhaps, 
worst of all, following a bird with the gun across two or three 
human beings. 

The result is that “‘ accidents’ happen—“ accidents ” in which = 
there may have been some slight contributory negligence on the : 
part of the beater, but all the same ‘‘ accidents”? which would never 
have happened had the person behind the gun possessed any rudi- 
mentary knowledge concerning the weapon in his hands, or if he had = 
been sent home once or twice in his youth because a stern parent, per- 
haps a shade irritable owing to badness of sport or overnight tobacco, 
pronounced him unsafe. Of course real accidents are bound to hap- 
pen, and more often than not a beater is the unfortunate victim; but . 
my contention is that they can and should be reduced to a minimum : 
if proper care is exercised by all parties, guns and beaters alike. 4 
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If dangerous men were rigorously boycotted—and it does not take 
anyone who knows anything about guns and shooting long to spot 
the risky customer—people would be anxious not to be included in 
that category. It is not a pleasant job for a host to have to tell 
anyone that the reason he has not asked him to shoot is that he is 
not safe; but it is far better to leave him out, even at the risk of 
having to tell him why, than to have a beater or a guest blinded or 
otherwise permanently injured as the result of his presence. ‘‘ What 
is to be done,”’ you will ask, ‘‘in the case of a dangerous host ?”’ Well, 
all I can say is, ‘Don’t go”; and if a beater who has been hit once is 
rash enough to go out again he has only himself to blame. He 
knows that his master will be shooting, and what he has to expect, 
and so cannot say afterwards that he didn’t think Mr. So-and-So 
would be out, or that he didn’t know the master was inviting certain 
men; far better to lose the few shillings that the day’s beating will 
bring in than spend the rest of life blind or maimed. 

If a beater will keep in line and avoid that pernicious habit of 
ducking to enable a shot to be taken over his body—though the man 
who takes the shot is more to blame of the two—he ought to be 
perfectly safe when ordinary care is exercised by the guns, except 
perhaps in the case of a ricochet at some unaccountable and 
hitherto unheard of angle; but with the man who has a go at 
everything, no matter where it is, or who is near or far off, the lot 
of the beater and of the other guns is not a happy one. Very often 
after the sportsman has got in and changed his wet garments and 
sat down to write his letters, read the papers, or play an anteprandial 
game of Bridge, the beater has to trudge two or three miles home 
through the rain; he may even have to turn to and do some odd job 
on the farm ; and when he does reach home, besides probably being 
wetter, his change is not so thorough as yours, the hot bath is 
absent, and the fire is not so accessible, owing to culinary operations, 
children, or other reasons. Seeds of rheumatism are thus sown, 
which bear early fruit, and cripple him when he is a comparatively 
young man; thus while you are still bringing down your “ right and 
left,” perhaps not quite so smartly as of yore, but with plenty of real 
enjoyment, he is cowering over the fire, such as it is, in the workhouse, 
listening to the guns, wondering what the sport is like, and if the 
birds are being killed properly, little recking that had it not been 
for those same guns he might still be about, fairly active and able 
to earn his twelve or fifteen shillings a week, instead of being a burden 
on the rates. 


BRIDGE 
BY PORTLAND” 


THE time has arrived when Bridge-players should enter into a 
solemn pact or covenant as to the different conventions that are to 
be considered de rigueur. Bridge has obviously ‘‘ come to stay,’’ and 
it is highly desirable for the advancement of scientific play that we 
should all agree to adopt the same game. Unfortunately, many 
diversities of opinion exist; but the points of difference between 
us are not of such tremendous moment that they could not all be 
removed if a spirit of concession were abroad. Our rules have been 
settled for us by the committees of the Turf and Portland Clubs, 
but these authorities have always refrained from any interference 
with the conventions or the etiquette of the game. We are left, 
therefore, to work these matters out for ourselves. 

The chief bones of contention, so to speak, are the lead when 
no-trumps has been doubled by the leader’s partner, and the discard. 
Apart from these, such differences of convention as exist are of 
minor importance, and at the present time probably nine enlightened 
players out of every ten are “ weak” discarders, so that there is 
some likelihood of Bridge-players becoming unanimous upon this 
point. 

Another matter upon which there is practical unanimity is the 
custom of throwing down the spade hands, if undoubled, when 
neither side has a score of twenty or more, the dealer marking two 
points as a solatium for not playing his cards. Then, too, there is 
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the piece of Bridge etiquette which prohibits doubling beyond 
100 points a trick. Both these are matters as to which there are 
few dissentients, but why they should not be incorporated in the 
rules it is difficult to see. 

If we are to have a uniform, orthodox game of Bridge we must 
set up some standard and conform to it. At whist we were all 
content to follow in the wake of ‘‘ Cavendish,” a light that was well 
worth following, while it will always be a matter for regret that it 
was not made to shine upon the dark places of Bridge. At the 
latter game we are like sheep without a shepherd, some going in 
one direction and some in another. Disciples of the master there 
are, but no successor; since, if one may say so without disrespect 
to the Bridge writers, not one of them has quite succeeded in filling 
his place. And the trouble is that they all speak with different 
voices, each one recommending the convention that seems best to 
himself, and glorying in his isolation. The result is such a dis- 
cordant babel as was never heard outside a farmyard, while Bridge- 
players stand aghast at the confusion. | 

Now, here is the only possible remedy which the writer can 
suggest. Into the hands of every man, woman, and child who 
played Bridge he would put a confession of faith, which they should 


be forced to sign by every available means short of the rack or 
boiling oil. (The two latter expedients would be reserved for the 
disseminators of unorthodox views.) And the oath or plelge 
which would be extracted from them would read somewhat as 
follows :— 

(1) I lead hearts to a double and require my partner to do the 


same. 

(2) It is my practice to discard the suit which I do not wish my 
partner to lead, but if compelled to discard from strength I throw 
away first a higher and then a lower card of the suit. N.B.—If I 
see that I shall only be able to discard once, and have to throw from 
my strong suit, I endeavour to throw a card high enough to tell my 
partner that I must hold a lower one in the suit. 

(3) When there are trumps I call in a suit to show two, and 
when there are no-trumps I echo in my partner's suit (but not in 
my opponents’) to show four. 

(4) I always lead my partner the suit which he has not dis- 
carded, or has discarded last, unless he call to me in his strong 
suit. 

(5) I lead ace before king to indicate that I have only two 
in suit. ' 

(6) In leading from strength I follow the old whist leads as far 
as possible; but 
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(7) When there are trumps I more often begin with a short suit 
or singleton. 

(8) Unless it be obviously disadvantageous to do so, I always 
‘return my partner’s suit at once. 

(9) I do not necessarily lead trumps to a double, nor do I expect 
my partner to do so. 

(10) I do not play the spade hands unless the declaration 
is doubled or the score of one side or the other is as high as 
twenty. 

(11) I never double beyond too. 

(12) I never find fault with my partner, and I do not expect him 
to find fault with me. 

How smoothly the rubbers would run if only we could get 
everyone to subscribe to these twelve simple articles! No more 
squabbling, no more complaints and misunderstandings. The 
partners would work together in perfect sympathy, reading signals 
and responding to calls as though each could see through the backs 
of the other’s cards. And to the majority of these articles most 
advanced players would as a matter of fact agree, while the 
rest could be abandoned if the voice of opposition proved too 
strong. 

(I), it is true, would find as many opponents as adherents, 
while (2) would not be passed unanimously; but these are the 
points upon which an agreement is of most importance. (3), again, 
is not as yet universally accepted, but it is rapidly becoming so, 
and those who resist at present will come into the fold hereafter. 
(4) is but the corollary of (2), and (5) is of trifling account. (6) is 
sufficiently elastic to offend no one, while (7) merely affirms the 
doctrine of the short-suit leaders, which nearly all advanced players 
are, nowadays. (8) is a maxim of the game rather than a con- 
vention, and might be left out altogether and taken for granted. 
(9) is important, in order to correct a popular error. (10), (11), 
and (12) are mere points of etiquette, the last of which—though 
many players do not conform to it—is of paramount import- 
ance. 

But the writer is usurping the functions of others in thus 
criticising his suggested articles of faith for the Bridge-playing 
public. He merely puts them forward as a rough draft to form 
the basis of a comprehensive convention among Bridge-players, 
and to be added to or altered at their pleasure. The point 
which he would insist upon—and it is a point which has been 
too generally ignored—is the advantage to the game which would 


follow from the adoption of a uniform code of conventions of 
the kind. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are 6, and Y and Z are 18, in the first game. Z deals and declares 
no-trumps. 


Y’s hand (dummy). Z’s hand (dealer). 


Hearts’ - Hearts - 
Diamonds @) Diamonds 

Clubs - | Clubs - 
Spades - Spades. - 


TRICK I. | TRICK 2. 


| 
A ¥ Z, 4: Tricks A B,o; ¥ Z, 2. Treks: AB,o; ¥ Z, 3. 


TRICK 4. | TRICK 6, 


| 
Tricks: A B,o; YZ, 4. | Tricks: A B,1; Y Z, 4. Tricks: A B, 2; 4. 


TRICK 7. | TRICK 8. TRICK 9. 
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Aucks: | Tricks: A B,5; Y Z, 4. 
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TRICK Io. TRICK II. “FRICK ‘12. 
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Tricks: AB, 6; YZ, 5. Tricks: AB, 6> YZ, 6. 


TRICK 13; 


Tricks: A.B, 6:; 


Result :—Y Z win the odd trick and game. 
Remarks :— 
Trick 1.—Z wants the lead in Y’s hand that he may lead spades up to his 
ace, queen. 
Trick 7.—B has the master card in spades and clubs, but cannot atford to 
part with either, as Z may have the ace of hearts. 
Trick 5.—The dealer is in an awkward fix for a lead, but hopes to catch 
knave and nine of clubs to the same trick. 
Trick 8.—B, having a certainty of the odd trick by keeping his eight of 
hearts, ought not to have unblocked. 
Trick 10.—B is forced to unguard his king of diamonds. 
Trick 11.—B is marked with the king of spades, and also with the nine of 
_ clubs, since if A had held it he would have led it to secure the odd 
trick. Z therefore knows that B has only one diamond, and he- 
cannot lose, but may gain a trick, by letting the knave run up to 
his ace. 
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WitH HounbD AND TERRIER IN THE FIELD. By Alys F. Serrell. 
Edited by Frances Slaughter. London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 


The author, daughter of a good sportsman, the Rev. H. Digby 
Serrell, inherited all her father’s sporting instincts, and this volume 
contains her hunting reminiscences extending over a good many 
years. ‘‘The cloth’? was well represented in the hunting field, 
for besides Miss Serrell’s father we read of several other parsons, 
the Revs. Jack Russell, M.F.H., Harry Fair Yeatman, M.F.H. 
(described by an enthusiastic Dorsetshire man as the ‘“‘ two best 
sportsmen in England’’), W. Butler, and S. Dendy, to name no 
more. Of one of these there is a rather amusing story. Mr. Butler 
was a favourite with the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), 
and on one occasion the Prince told his Reverence that he might go 
to the stable and choose any horse he liked. He had taken a great 
fancy to a certain chestnut, and delightedly rode off on it; but 
soon afterwards a message came to him to say that the chestnut did 
not belong to H.R.H., and must be returned. A cheque for £150 
accompanied the message, and not long after the Prince remarked 
to him, “I’m sorry you lost your horse, Billy. Go into my stable 
and take another.” 

Miss Serrell had a keen eye for horse and hound from her 
earliest days. There were at one time in Mr. Garth’s pack two 
light-coloured sisters called Captious and Captive. One morning in 
the field Mr. Garth was showing his favourites to a stranger, and 
indicating one of them, said, ‘‘ That is Captious, a first-prize puppy 
of the entry.” The youthful Miss Serrell, who overheard, exclaimed 
immediately, ‘Oh, Mr. Garth, that is not Captious ; it is Captive.” 
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Her father was horrified at her presumption, Mr. Garth much 
astonished ; but looking again at the hound he laughed and said, 
“* By Jove, little girl, and you are right, too!” 

The author has much to say about her dogs, terriers being first 
in her affections, and it is evident that she and her four-legged 
friends—“ pets”’ is not quite the right word to use, perhaps—have 
always thoroughly understood each other. One of them, Sharper, 
was on a certain occasion having a tussle with an otter. Another, 
Vixen, ran to her assistance, but the otter seized her by the nose, 
and she turned and fled; an act of desertion which Sharper would 
never forgive. He growled at her afterwards whenever he saw her, 
and her mistress had to send her away. Amongst Miss Serrell’s 
experiences were runs with the late Lord Wolverton’s bloodhounds, 
which hunted in the Blackmore Vale country. ‘“‘ The worst of hunting 
a deer,” his lordship used to say, ‘‘is that you cannot leave off when 
you like. Nobody will believe you if you swear it went to ground.” 
The book is full of stories, a quaint one being of Lord Portman’s 
huntsman, J. Smith. His master had once given him a huge pocketful 
of silver to pay some poultry claims on his way home, but when 
Smith arrived at the first claimant’s house and put his hand in his 
pocket there was not a coin to be found. It occurred to him that 
he had come rather severely to grief earlier in the day, and sending 
back one of his whippers-in (the late Duke of Beaufort used to 
abominate the word “ whip”) with instructions to look carefully in 
a corner indicated, there was a dent in the ground made by Smith’s 
hat, and the whole of the missing money. 

The book is dedicated to the daughter of Mr. Merthyr and 
Lady Theodora Guest, and one story in it is of Lady Theodora 
riding home nine miles with a broken leg, the result of galloping 
through a swinging gate. 


THE Rocky MOUNTAIN COUNTRY CLUB. 


We have received a handsome volume, copiously illustrated, 
containing an account of this remarkably attractive institution. The 
idea of the club is an excellent one. Its promoters set themselves 
to light upon “‘ just a restful, quiet spot in the Rockies where com- 
mercialism is forgotten, and the gentlemen of the East with the 
gentlemen of the West, in congenial companionship, find rest, sport, 
and pleasure.” In the State of Wyoming the restful spot was 
discovered, and there one gathers from the book that members have 
the best of good times. Sleeping-rooms can be engaged for a dollar 
and a half a day, or 75 dollars for the season; ‘‘ rooms with bath 
one dollar per day extra,’’ and we should imagine that many extra 
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dollars are paid. Horses can be hired also, two dollars per day for 
a hunter, half a dollar less for what is described as an “ ordinary 
saddler’’; and there seems to be no sport or game, to judge by the 
pictures, that members of the club do not enjoy—excepting, of 
course, the pursuit of such big and other game as does not inhabit the 
country. Big game of certain descriptions there is, however, and 
one illustration, “ Just a Little Side Trip for a Few Days,” depicts 
a camp in the woods with a big antelope hung on a tree, spoil of 
the trio of friends who are looking on. An attempt is being made 
to preserve some species of animals that are apparently in danger of 
extinction. From the 15th of September till the 15th of November 
in each year it is lawful to pursue, hunt, and kill deer, elk, antelope, 
mountain sheep, or mountain goat ; but no moose is to be killed in 
the State of Wyoming and no marten trapped till the 15th day of 
September 1912. For the rest, according to the drawings, there is 
a pack of hounds, polo, trotting races, driving of all sorts, shooting, 
fishing—specimens are given of bags and creels—canoeing, cricket, 
quoits, golf, and, as just observed, well-nigh every conceivable 
pastime. There are advantages about living in a comparatively 
wild district, and it is to be feared that no imitation of the Rocky 
Mountain Country Club is possible in England. 


THE YounG ENGLAND LiprAky: THE Roap To MANHOOD. By 
W. Beach Thomas. London: George Allen. 1904. 


If Mr. Beach Thomas has not anything very new to say there 
is a healthy tone about his contribution to Mr. G. A. B. Dewar’s 
series, and to read the book will do a boy good. Every youngster 
should be able to ride and to swim, Mr. Thomas begins by saying, 
and we quite agree; he is all for the outdoor life, though in this 
connection his remarks on golf area trifle vague. Asa game he has 
a good deal of admiration for it, but he continues: ‘“‘ The worst of 
it is that a great many boys who cannot play it at school give them- 
selves up to it in the holidays, instead of doing other things which 
are better holiday games—riding ponies, or even donkeys; following 
hounds, even on foot; wandering with a terrier or a spaniel up the 
brook or in the spinneys; marking the difference between a carrion 
crow and a rook; cutting sticks with a penknife—anything, in short, 
that is connected with playing about in the open air.”” We should 
certainly not have thought that cutting sticks with a penknife was a 
“better holiday game” than golf; and as for the open air, it is as 
necessary for one as for the other? 

** Which is the most national of our games?” was a question 
raised some time since at a cricket luncheon. It might have been 
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supposed that the answer would be cricket, but it was decided, 
Sir A. Conan Doyle leading the argument, that Rugby football 
comes first. De gustibus, etc. If everyone thought so, even among 
football players, there would be little or no Association play, and 
it is certainly strange that cricketers should prefer anything to 
cricket, with its infinite variety. However, the author has a very 
good, though not a particularly fresh, chapter on what was voted 
“the most English game,” and others on Hockey, Athletics, 
Swimming, Gymnastics, “‘ On the Ice,” and American games. 

As regards these last, the author has some interesting observa- 
tions on the different spirit in which contests are carried on in 
England and the United States. Mr. Caspar Whitney, a name well 
known on this side of the Atlantic as that of a writer on various 
sports and games, was much struck by certain things that he saw in 
this country, and, as Mr. Thomas remarks, ‘‘ It is difficult not to be 
astonished at the small things that astonished him.’’ He was sur- 
prised to find, for instance, that the Oxford and Cambridge crews 
** do not eye one another askance,”’ that they are the best of friends 
with no mysteries among them. ‘‘ Whatever one crew does at 
Putney the other may see—if it likes. There is no attempt at 
stealing away, no substitutes sent out to watch and report. Each 
is on the Thames to perfect its work, and the other is at liberty 
to ‘size it up’ as much as it may wish. It is quite common for one 
crew to follow in its steam-launch the rowing of the other. Indeed, 
the Cambridge captain, only a few days before the race, when asked 
if he had any objections, replied, ‘ Not a bit; follow all you like, and 
say what you please.’ And he meant it.” ‘“ Fancy,” Mr. Whitney 
continues, ‘‘ asking a Yale or Harvard coach at what hour its crew 
would come out, and the best place to see it at work! Perhaps a 
stranger would be told all about it—per-haps!” The Americans 
doubtless imagine that their methods are the more sportsmanlike, 
but it is very certain that they will never be adopted here. Among 
the pictures are four very good ones in colour by Mr. A. Twidle. 


AFTER Work. By E. Marston, F.R.G.S. London: William 
Heinemann. 1904. 


Mr. E. Marston is a writer on sport, author of a charming 
little volume on fishing, ‘‘ An Amateur Angler’s Days in Dovedale,” 
which that fine judge, the late J. Russell Lowell, pronounced 
“ delightful,” and William Black “ fresh, natural, and humorous.” 
But ‘‘ After Work ”’ is not a book on sport. It is a highly interest- 
ing record of the writer’s long life as a publisher. There are 
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descriptions of and letters from many well-known people to whom 
readers will greatly like to be thus introduced, but we cannot dwell 
on it at length, as not coming under our heading. 


Tue Arr oF Puttinc. By Walter J. Travis and Jack White. 
Edited and Illustrated by G. W. Beldam with Action 
Photographs taken expressly. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1904. 

Only a little shilling brochure, but full of matter, and to be 
studied with the utmost care. Readers are doubtless aware that 
Mr. Walter Travis is Amateur Champion of the World, and that Jack 
White is Open Champion of no less circumscribed a dominion. The 
combined authority of the pair can only be set forth in superlatives. 
“In putting,” Mr. Travis says, ‘‘ my grip is radically different from 
that usually adopted, chiefly in that the first finger of the left hand 
overrides the little finger of the right hand. The club is first 
grasped in the fingers of the right hand—delicately, yet firmly-— 
with the thumb down the shaft ; then the left thumb is placed down 
the shaft and in the palm of the right hand. The initial movement 
of the stroke is made by and from the left wrist. I putt entirely 
with the right hand from the wrist. The right forefinger is the 
chief instrument in the operation. The body does not enter at all 
into the stroke. The whole movement is confined so far as possible 
to the wrists.” Jack White agrees as to using the wrists and 
keeping the body steady, but in his grip the three fingers of the 
right hand overlap the left. Thus masters of the art differ and 
obtain the best results by opposite methods. Grips and strokes are 
illustrated by photographs similar to those which were so much 
appreciated in Mr. Beldam’s “‘ Great Golfers.” 


How To WIN AT BripcGe. By “Cut-Cavendish.” London: 
L. Upcott Gill. 1904. 


This is another shilling treatise which would be cheap at many 
shillings if only its readers found the title justified. There is no 
reason why they should not. The author writes with thorough 
knowledge of the game. He begins quite at the beginning, with 
the statement that ‘‘ Bridge is generally played by four players,”’ 
and goes on by easy steps so that the veriest novice should gain 
a good idea of it all. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


TuE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


The result of the November competition will be announced in 
the January issue. 


THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION 
The Prize in the September competition has been divided 
among the following competitors:—Mr. J. C. Barrett, Southport ; 
Misses Bland and West, Fethard, County Tipperary (Two Guineas) ; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. W. H. Workman, Lismore, 
Windsor, Belfast; Mr. John C. Smith, Lincoln; Mr. A. Abrahams, 
Bedford; Mr. K. A. Woodward, Repton, Burton-on-Trent; Mr. A. 


Macgregor, Kelso; and Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s 
‘County. 
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MIXED BATHING, PORT ERIN, ISLE OF MAN 
Photograph by Mr. J. C. Barrett, Southport 


BARNET FAIR 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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TIPPERARY HOUNDS OFF TO THE RIVER FOR A SWIM 


Photograph by Misses Bland and West, Fethard, County Tipperary 


LEVERETS IN A POTATO FIELD 
Photograph by Mr. W,. J]. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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A ONE-REEF BREEZE 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Workman, Lismore, Windsor, Belfast 


LEADING BLANKNEY HOUNDS—AMBROSE ON THE RIGHT 


Photograph by Mr. Tohn C. Smith, Lincoln 
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ENJOYING THEIR MORNING SWIM 


Photograph by Misses Bland and West, Fethard, County Tipperary 


CORMORANT FISHING ON THE TAMAGAWA RIVER, NEAR TOKIO, JAPAN 


Photograph by Captain D. S. Robertson, Royal Scots Fusiliers, Tokio 
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THE HUNDRED YARDS—AMATEUR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS OF BEDFORDSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Bedford 


TEDWORTH HOUNDS, WITH THE HUNTSMAN, F. PERRIN 


Photograph by Miss Mary Best, Abbott's Ann, Andover 
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FENCING TOURNAMENT AT ETRETAT, FRANCE 


Photograph by Mv G. G. S. Grundy, Far Headingley, Leeds 


SALMON JUMPING THE FALLS OF THE RIVER SYIN IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. K. A. Woodward, Repton, Burton-on-Trent 
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MR. H. E. READE PUTTING ON THE ELEVENTH GREEN AT NEWCASTLE, IN 
IRISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Photograph bv Mr. C. E. Stuart, Dergmony, Omagh, County Tyrone 


MEET OF THE NEW FOREST STAGHOUNDS AT HALLIDAY HILL BRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. T. Shirley Hawkins, Hither Green 
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THE WATER JUMP—KELSO STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso 


THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS-—STAG AT BAY AT OARE FORD 


(The hounds were coming down the side to which he is looking) 


Photograth by Mr. A. Claude Mardon, Ashwick, Dulverton, Somerset 
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THE START FOR THE SCURRYS, CURRAGH, SEPTEMBER 1904 


Photograth by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 


LAKE PEOPLE ROWING 


Photograph by Captain Guthrie Smith, Fort Stedman, Burma 
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THE ‘'VERA’’ ENTERING OSTEND HARBOUR IN THE RACE FROM DOVER 
TO OSTEND, JULY 1904 


Photograph by Mr. W. R. C. Murray, Horsendon, Ryde, Isle of Wight 


PRETTY POLLY AFTER THE PARK HILL STAKES 


Photograph by Mr. Lionel K. Rayner, 27, Springfield Road, N.W. 
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INDIAN BISON SHOT IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, INDIA 


Photograph by Captain D. A. Carden, Seaforth Highlanders, Nasirabad, 
Rajputana, India 


PUSHBALL TOURNAMENT, MARLOW REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. H. E. Simpson, Marlow 
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WEAR THE IDEAL 


CENTRAL DEPOT, WAREHOUSES, 


brand 


BOOTS S& SHOES. 
Sole Maker: C. 


Greatest Comfort for Walking. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 
Best English Leather. 


W. WHARTON, 


AND OFFICES— 


183-185, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


SOCK 


An Exc 
payed NCe w 
les issued by the footbe! G7 


played with me- 


THE REAL THING. chanical life-like 


figures, goal-posts, field, and balls, 
3/- and 5/6 each. 
Of a'l Dealers, or Post Free from 
DAVIES & CO.., Patentees & Manufacturers, 
11, SKIPTON STREET, LONDON ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


PHYSICAL PERF ECTION ¢ 
BE YOURS. 


POSTAL INSTRUCTION. 
Guaranteed Success. 


10/- MONT, 


HLY. 
Appliances included. 


PATENT GRIP 
DUMB-BELLS 3/6 


In WOOD or IRON, 
For OLD or YOUNG. 


Prof. SZALAY’S SCHOOL, 
116, High Holborn, LONDON. 
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THE MOST BRILLIANT PANORAMA 


OF THE 


EVENTS OF THE DAY 


THE SPHERE 


BECAUSE IT IS 


INTELLIGENT. INGENIOUS. INTERESTING. 


The Best Pictures. 
The Best Printing. 


No other weekly Illustrated Newspaper is dealing so fully with 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


THE SPHERE is not a hotch-potch of pictorial snippets. 
It presents the News of the Day in such a manner that you 
can underst. wl their import at a glance. 


THE SPHERE SAVES TIME, 
AND SPARES YOU TROUBLE. 
It is the paper for everybody who is really ALIVE. 


THE SPHERE 


PRICE 


6d. 


WEEKLY. 


PRICE 


6d. 


WEEKLY. 


EVERYONE ADMITS 


Ghat the Best Mustrated Paper 
for All-round Sport 


THE TATLER 


FOOTBALL, 
GOLF, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &c. 


are Illustrated each week by Photo- 
graphs, which are taken by Experts 
exclusively for ‘The Tatler,” 

which appear in no other paper. 


THE TATLER 


and 


Price Gd. Price 6d. 
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Billiard Rooms, Stables, Pavilions, 


And Buildings of every description lined with Boarding 
or Patent Fireproof Material. 


INEXPENSIVE AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER, 
237, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 


Mt - J. MeM. has supplied to H.M. Government the largest order ever 

‘ exccuted for Iron Buildings, exceeding in value a Quarter-of-a 
Million Sterling. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


ynown ALL THE WORLD 


1892 
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EXHIBITION, 1892 
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